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APPLETONS’ READERS. 


UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 
FROM ACTUAL INTRODUCTION AND USE. 


’ are one of several series recently placed upon 
APPLETONS READERS the State List of South Carolina, from which 
County School Officers made selection—THIRTY-THREE out of a total of 
THIRTY-FOUR COUNTIES in that State adopted Appletons’ Readers for 

EXCLUSIVE USE. 

’ arein Exclusive Use as the regular series 
APPLETONS READERS of Readers in the Cities of Chicago, IIL, 
Hyde Park, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and in many other 
places advertised as using other readers. 











THIS IS UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS. 
APP ’ are also in successful use in the following 
APPLETONS | READERS ie Yor, Palen Brent 


Omaha, Neb., Syracuse, N. Y., and many hundreds of other cities and town, 
throughout the country. 


APPLETONS’ READERS tocics’trom the tre day'ot thar oetietn 
to the present time, and no other Readers yet published can compare with them in 


Authorship, Method, Gradation, ‘‘ Notes”, Lessons on ‘“‘How to Read”, etc., 
Teachers who have used them appreciate their distinctive features. 








Send for full descriptive circulars, price-list, etc. Favorable terms for intro. 
duction and exchange. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Publishers, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 





NOW READY. 


The Beginner's Reading Book, 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 


Superintendent Schools, Chelsea, Massachussetts. 








TEACHER’S EDITION, - 42 Cents. 
SCHOLAR’S “ - - : - 30 ‘* 





This work contains not only a well-graded series of reading exercises with natural 
vocabulary, but has, also, a Teachers’ Edition, with Modern and Specific 
Directions for Teaching the Subject of Reading so clearly stated that 
teachers may adopt them with full assurance of success. The book is the re- 
sult of careful thought, study, and experiment. Nothing has been intro- 
duced that has not been tried and found a success in the class-room, 
and while it has been prepared to go with any series of readers, and while the lessons 
are adapted to any of the various processes of teaching reading, the author has in view 
in presenting them to the public the illustration of a special process which has given 
his schools a wide reputation for their proficiency in reading, and whereby teachers 
who have no fixed plan of their own may be assured of immediate and enlarged 
success, provided they follow closely the directions given in the ‘‘ Teacher's Edition.” 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 


FRENoH. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system 

of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new 

devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EpMoNnD GasTINEAU, 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation 
School, New York. 


T° CONVERSATION METHOD for SPEAKING, READING, and WRriTING 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 
with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
thus a limited but suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 
The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use 
coupled with their tion and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rebearsed in coloqutal 
exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 
inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still ter variety of meaning. 

This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERRSATION METHOD, tor Introduction, $2. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILI. 





Tue Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 


Many EXCELLENT Text-Booxs Recentiy Pus-| MOWRY’S STUDI ES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT hest book yet on the subjects" ade B. Hoc, Prines= 


LISHED ON THIS SUBJECT. 


Published less than one year ago, and already 
ado for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Sem 


Academies, etc., of the country. New Yorg : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


pal of High School, Worcester, Masa. 

¢ A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introdue- 
tory Price, (®4cents). Hramine Mowry'a * Sthwties 


. - in Civili Government, before beginning wttr 
CHICAGO: 12 & 124 Wabash Ave. | another clase. 





A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 





SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government ; Government in its various forms ; the reasons Convention : the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual concession 


why our government is best ; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Il. Growth of National Authority; the government of the colonies; their 
dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the necessity 
of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War; 
the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that compelled 
the States to seek a firmer union ; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional 








and forbearance. 

Ill. The Government under the Constitution ; The Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land ; the powers and limitations of the Federal government ; 
the relation of the National authority to the State governments; the organization 
and mode of procedure of Congress ; the checks and balances of the federal system ; 
the rights and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendments, 


270 pages. Price, 72 Cents; Introduction, 60 Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Aecessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra 
phic Outfits for Ama- 
Spectacles, 


ete., ete. 
Price List 


mailed free address, 
mention this i in cor- 
responding wi 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 214 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 








Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMIGALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools ana 
Laboratories, 
eas ner rg ie oye em 


naces, & apeckalie in manufacture. 





ANDREWS M’PF’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


lovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREW®S’ 
pm eg 
jan aps, 
te of atl 
kinds, Bilack- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 





TARR’S NOUSELESS POINTER. 


SECTION OF POINTER SHOWING THE SIZE OF SMALL 
END, WITH RUBBER TIP ATTACHED. 





HAS RING ATTACHED TO HANDLE, FOR SUSPENDING 


Prevents Noise, and Injury to 
Blackboards, Maps, and Charts. 


wees § Air-tight Ink-well. 


PREVENTS EVAPOR- 

N OF INK, and 

EEPS It FREE FROM 

Dust. Can be easily 

attached to any style 
ot school desk. 


The most satisfac- 
tory Ink-well and 
pointer now made. Al- 
ready largely adopted 
and highly com- 
mended. Special cir- 
cular and prices to any address. Samples of 
either, postpaid, 25 cts each. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 


508 eaten ALBANY, N. Y. 


goods are also largely handled b = 
followin well-known school furnishers, an 
be obtained trom dealers, generaliy, ous 
my the U.8 
SCHOOL SUPPLY & Pus. Co., 36 Bond St., N. Y. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhii) "Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mention - 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers 





¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


66 93 GRAND, 
SOHMER”  .ceuere:... PIA 
and UPRIGHT 


Musical authorities and critics prefer the ‘‘ SOHMER ”’ Pianos, and they are purchased by those 

ing refined musical taste and appreciating the richest quality of tone and the highest per- 

ection generally ina Piano. Received highest prize Montreal, Canada, Rxnisice. 1881-2. Sohmer's 
Patent fopeatine Action, patented August 2, 1 vmeabes them superior to all others. 


“STEGER” PIANOS. “STERLING” PIANOS. 
Sold for Cash or Time Payments. 
STEGER & CO., 

236 AND 238 STATE ST., N. W. COR. JACKSON, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


du SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Maps, Globes, Stationery and Books. 


DIPLOMAS, 


Certificates, Medals. Prize Books, Etc. 


School Supply and Publishing Co., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 36 BOND ST., N. Y. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

















Stones 
History of England. 


Bradbury Eaton’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 


Practical Arithmetic. 
’ 
Bradbury’s Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 


etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 








Send for Desertptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHEQUE BANK (Limited), 


ESTABLISHED 1873. HEAD OFFICE: } 4, Waterloo Place, 


| Regent Street, London 
Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. BANK 
TRUSTEES. | Right Honorable JoHN BriGur, M. P. { 


ERS, 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The Cheque Bank issues ery for the use of travellers, available in every town of any 
unportance in England, Scotland, and [reland, in all parts of Europe and elsewhere 
The cheques are issued in amounts from one pound and upwards; the value perforated in 
each cheque, and are sold singly or in books, as required. 

The cheques are taken as cash by the British go government offices, by nearly a)l the yonenne mae) and 
pase companies, and Mhartied non princi hotels in Europe, and are taken also by nearly all the 

leading shops in London. ng to remit money to their friends or relations visiting 
oo part of Europe, will find that the’ CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES are the cheapest, and safest, and best 
form of money order to send. 
TEACHERS VISITING EUROPE will find the Cheque Bank cheques the safest and most 
convenient form of carrying money. Visitors to the Paris Exhibition this summer can get the 
“a ro BANK” CHECQUE cashed at upwards of fifty banking houses situated in different parts of 

e city 

A private hand book, containing a list of the Bank’s correspondents, together with any 
information that may be required, will be pa aty on application to 


E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents, } Curqus BANK (Limited), 


2 Wall Street New York. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION—John W. Mackay, of the packay -Bennett Cable Co., New York 
F. O. French, Some y= Manhattan Trust Co., New York; S. A. Caldwell, Esq., President Fidelity 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Philadelphia, and others. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, “°° "** "wosssstsae oem 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely conn as together so an By — Latin 
uly 














and Greek as might be learned otherwise rove and ss bt os one ho aes 
Com, Horace, . Salt uvenal, Livy, Homer's Il Gompel 4 of 8 St. John, and 
Xen Anabasis, Cr to teuchers, eis 80, 


—-4 ‘Prasttioat and Fyoprestys Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ail other systems. to Teachers, 
Leen be ve gy nae 's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Manesca’s French Series, 
A Sone pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, caeatnatie, 
Manufacturers and Importers 
CHEMICAL APPARATTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Ge ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 
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uEMORY AND Its Pg mg By Dr. Ep- 
WARD Pick, Pa.D., M. A., een simonides to 
“ Loisette.” With ‘suggestions for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c. 
Address Dr. Pick, Box 2576, New York. 














NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 
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One said: “‘ To one great end 
Let all thy powers tend ; ~ 
Be thou not drawn aside ; in that excel ; 
Wouldst thou accomplish much, do one thing well.” 


One said: ‘* Scorn thou to move 
Within a narrow groove ; 
Wouldst thou accomplish much, be broad of soul ; 
To know all good should be thy longed for goal.” 


A third: “‘ On, doubting heart ! 

Scorn thou the coward’s part ; 
Dash swiftly forth to meet the coming strife ! 
Ay! braving storm and whirlpool, live thy life!” 


Then spake a fourth : ‘‘ Yet wait 

Before that sad ‘ Too late :’ 
Let caution guide thy steps ; pause thou and think ; 
Bid forethought, wisdom, meet thee at the brink.” 


A fifth: “‘ Up! Yield thou not 
With meekness to thy lot ; 
Content is sloth, high souls should still aspire. 
Fan every spark of old Promethean fire.” 
—America. 





THE number of thinking, reading teachers is in- 

creasing. We know this to be a fact. The 
time is rapidly coming when the tone of educa- 
tional journals must be raised, and it is a source of 


great satisfaction to us that itis so. There are five 
teachers to-day reading psychologies, educational 
philosophies, and methodologies to one, five years 
ago. We warn any laggard who may happen to 
read these lines, that he will be obliged to fall into 
line right soon, or he will get left among the hope- 
less fossils. 





WE casnor KNow mn ANOTHER WHAT WE HAVE 

NOT FIRST KNOWN IN OURSELVES. We study 
children through ourselve:, ‘‘ We’ve been there,” 
and we know how it is. We have often urged the 
necessity of the study of the child. This is all-im- 
portant for a teacher, but self-study should come 
first. This was the distinctive and decided teaching 
of Socrates. Know yourself was his constant com. 
mand. In self-knowledge we find the basis of 
morals, intelligent action, and religion. So we 
affirm with George P. Brown that ‘the shortest 
road to a knowledge of the child is through a 


knowledge of self.” 
W. have been running wild over the supposed 
necessity of being obliged periodically to 
find out the child’s knowledge of school subjects 
according to beokkeeping plans. We have treated 
the young learner like a store full of goods that 
must be inventoried and posted up once every six 
months. Examinations for promotions give very 





It is impossible to grade children and post them up 
in books, as we grade wheat and post up our ac- 
counts. The number of facts a pupil learns is NoT 
the measure of his success. When will school au- 
thorities learn this fact# WHEN? But would we 
abolish examinations? No. Then what use would 
we make of them? Make them educational, that 
is, uplifting. inspiring, longed for, eagerly antici- 
pated. Make them inns on the way, full of 
warmth and good cheer. But how shall we pro- 
mote them? The teacher who is with the c'ass 
every day knows her pupils. Who else can know 
as well? Trust the teacher! Exalt the teacher! 
Pay the teacher! Relegate percentage standings 
with all their falsehoods, fictions, and fallacies to 
the dead past, and the sooner the better; but in the 
meanwhile exalt the teacher ! 





JSN't it passing strange that in the year 1889, 

there are some examiners who are so utterly, 
profoundly, stupidly, and wickedly ignorant of the 
nature of the human mind, that they know of no 
way of testing a teacher’s work but by asking 
technical text-book questions, such as, ‘‘ Tell me 
the cube-root of 5,276,789,” or ‘‘Give me the exact 
date of the death of Queen Elizabeth,” or ‘“‘ Who 
shot President Garfield?” Some reader will ask, 
‘* Wouldn’t you encourage exact knowledge?” Cer- 
tainly, but it isn’t an examiner’s work to keep 
pupils and teachers in a state of nervous excite- 
ment six months, studying the probable questions 
a questioner may ask. Nothing interferes with 
good teaching more than this. Thousands of 
teachers are saying, ‘‘I wonder what questions the 
superintendent will ask.” ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” 
but it isn’t text-book knowledge that Bacon meant 
when be wrote that sentence. We believe that 
knowledge is power when it gives power—mental, 
spiritual, moral, and physical. Never is it power 
unless under these circumstances. 


A 





GENTLEMAN who knows, remarked to us the 
other day that our difficulty with our schools 


is, that we teach subjects not things. We try to suit 
an examiner, or a principal, or a superintendent, 
and get over so much ground within a limited 
time. Here the gentleman hit the nail square on 
the head. Every word he said is true: for a 





little knowledge of a pupil's fitness for promotion. | 





teacher who teaches to suit somebody else is not 
teaching well. She can’t teach well. She may 
cram, stuff, and fill up, but she can never expand 
and enlarge the minds of her pupils. A teacher 
must be an artist, and so must work on her own 
lines, and in her own way. It doesn’t matter how 
much she teaches, it is how she teaches that tells. 
Freedom is the one condition of success in all artis- 
tic work. Everybody knows this who knows any- 
thing. 

Exact verbal examining, grading, marking, and 
percentage reporting, are the only ways by which 
an ignorant teacher can be kept in line. She 
doesn’t know enough to go alone; so sh* must fol- 
low in beaten paths as ignorant tailors do, who cut 
garments according to patterns. Capacity is 
always independent. 

An ignorant examiner says, ‘‘How many pages 
have you been over this term?” ‘‘Can your pupils 
tell me on what day of the month Cromwell died?” 
**Repeat the rule for extracting the cube root,’ 
““Where is Bombagataula?” If these questions 
are missed, down goes—zero—if answered, 100 per 
cent. This is the premium ignorant supervision 
puts on ignorant teaching. The pay is equal to the 
goods received. It is a simple, exceedingly simple 
equation; zero=zero; minus=minus. It is against 
this sort of examining the ScHooL JoURNAL has 
veen fulminating for all these years; but, O Hercu- 
les! how hard-headed and hard-hearted some of the 
old fellows are! It does take a tremendous 
amount of pounding and calling to wake some 
sinners up. We call to an examiner who is going 
from school to school, asking antediluvian ques- 
tions out of, or off from, a book: ‘‘Wake up!” 
He doesn’t hear. Then again we call, ‘‘ Wake up!” 
He moves a little. Then with a desperate energy , 
ve call at last, ‘‘ Wake uP!” and he turns and 
says in mild tones, ‘‘What did you say?” There 
are thousands who are just beginning to move. 
Thank the elements they are alive! and ‘‘ while the 
lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may 
return.” 





QGEVERAL of our esteemed contemporaries are 
moving on; they will get around rigkt about 
the commencement of the next century. We are 
glad they are moving, and moving in the right 
direction. It is a good thing to be moving. Three 
leading state journals, after having made all 
manner ot fun of our “Brief Lesson Plans,”’ 
“Teaching Lessons,” ‘‘ Practical Methods,” ‘‘ Helps,’’ 
have now adopted them. We would like to have 
at least two of these ‘‘eminent” educators in an 
old fashioned district school; we’d make them com- 
mit their own words, and then keep them after 
school, for the space of a month, to declaim them 
for the help of their memories. 

It is astonishing how earnestly some of those 
who opposed advanced methods a few years ago, 
contend to-day that they originated them! If they 
are to be believed now, ten years ago they were 
among the most radical advocates of objective 
teaching, the word method, language lessons, re- 
production stories, natural reading, molding, map 
making, the kindergarten, and the freedom of the 
teacher. They opposed ‘‘cast iron” grading, per- 
centage marking, repeated examinations of teachers, 
corporal punishment, and empirical methods gen- 
erally; in fact, they out-generaled the redoubtable 
Colonel himself in radical utterances. In five 
years from to-day not a man or woman will be 
found in all this broad land who will confess that 
he ever opposed manual training; but in the mean- 
while we are preserving a few editorials for future 
use in writing the history of the progress of educa- 
tional thought. There are some who will not be 
able to recognize their own words then. We 
advise them to apply to some memory doctor for 
one of their strengthening plasters. 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 

There is a great deal of sanctimoniou twaddle written 
on the subject of moral education by those who have no 
idea of its spirit or power. It reads-well, is in the main 
good, but it fails to “‘touch bottom.” It is superficial 
and empirical. The following is the best of its class : 

“It is not enough that the boy should become capable on the 

“ three R’s,” nor even that he should go beyond these into prac- 
tical science, and a knowledge of the classics. The safety of the 
nation as well as his own usefulness and happiness demand that 
he should be taught the habit of truthfulness, and developed to 
a delicate senve of honor, and be inspired to form iotty ideais of 
manhood, charity, rectitude, love, goodness, and that ne should 
be strengthened in the resolution to be earnest and persistent in 
the achievement of these ideals. The critical question after all is 
—not how much a boy knows, sor how glib at an examination he 
may be in telling what he knows—but what manner of spirit he is 
of? If it be evident that he is devoid of moral intuitions, mali- 
cious and depraved even in his playfulness, in short, devilish in 
disposition and intent, then any amount of readiness to master 
vulgar fractions, and to untwist an involved grammatical sent- 
ence will not prove a guarantee of his value to the community. 
And the teacher who bears this in mind will seek b, every means 
in his power to touch the conscience, and to implant an ideal 
standard of virtue, temperance, honesty, honor, kindliness help- 
fulness, philanthrophy, and magnanimity after which his pupils 
shall endeavor to shape their thoughts and lives,” 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IS INSEPARABLE FROM ALL 
TEACHING. 


A pupil is often taught to lie and steal while studying 
common fractions, or diagramming a sentence. He 
may learn the ten commandments in such a spirit as to 
lead him to go out and break every one of them. His 
mind may be full of scripture only to serve the devil in. 
It is by no means certain because a child is told that he 
must be good he will be good. Some other force must be 
added. 

When marks and standing are placed before a pupil 
as worthy the highest effort of his energies, he will man- 
age in some way to put his neighbor down if by that 
means he can get himself up. If an examination stand- 
ing is to be paraded before the world as evidence of his 
success, the ambitious scholar is strongly tempted to 
get that high standing, even though he does it by im- 
moral means. 


MOTIVES UNDERLIE MORAL ACTIONS, 


And when school motives, with all their daily and 
hourly power call out immoral impulses, all the moral 
lecturing and religious memorizing of a whole year will 
amount to worse than nothing. A teacher can never 
touch the conscience and implant ideal standards of 
honor, kindliness, and helpfulness, when he is as inex- 
orale as death for the learning of a set lesson. The 
fact is that under the old education there was one sort 
of morality for the school and recitation room, and alto- 
gether another for the prayer meeting, and Sunday- 
school class. Pupils saw the hypocrisy and governed 
themselves accordingly. Goodness, love and mercy, 
honor, helpfulness, and kindness were professed in the 
conference room, but cool heartlessness, emulation, per 
cents, markings, harshness, and records governed the 
recitation room. 


MORALITY IS THE LAW OF RIGHT AND LOVE IN ACTION. 

A boy taught the three R’s properly cannot help be- 
coming a good man. 

The manner of spirit a boy is of depends upon the man- 
ner of spirit of his teacher’s work. We must have moral 
intuitions in school-room methods of teaching, before we 
can expect to have them in outside methods of business. 
It is worse than nonsense to expect to make a boy good 
when every force in the class impels himto be bad. The 
new education is essentially moral and religious, because 
it overthrows the straight laced requirements of the old 
tyrants without souls, whose only idea was to drive and 
cram, with a power as inexorable as dire fate itself. No 
wonder their boys went to the bad since they were 
taught to travel the road of blind impulse with tremen- 
dous speed. 


WHEN HOME AND SCHOOL METHODS OF GOVERNING AND 
TEACHING ARE MORAL, MEN AND WOMEN GROWING 
UP UNDER THEIR INFLUENCES WILL BE MORAL ALSO. 


Reform the class room! Put into the geography class 
honor, into the arithmetic class truthfulness, into the 
history class kindness, into the government love, and 
into all, god-like manliness, trustfulness, and common 
sense, and the boys and girls will come out all right. 

Add to this a knowledge of the law of God and we 
have religion. 





ARRANGEMENTS are in preparation in Philadelphia for 
for bringing together the best spellers for a grand “‘ spell- 
ing bee.” : 


A SHAKING UP COMING. 


One of the most successful. principals in Brooklyn 
remarked to us the other day that the teachers would 
soon have such a shaking up as they had never dreamed 
of. ‘It is coming,” said he, ‘I see it. The reading 
circle movement, the university extension organization, 
the school of pedagogy establishment, and the charter- 
ing of the College for the Training of Teachers proves it. 
It isn’t coming in the shape of more text-book learning, 
but better pedagogical preparation. It iscoming!” So 
he left us. He is right. Who could have predicted ten 
years ago the present interest in school work? To-day 
the teachers are studying as never before, and they will 
continue to study. Ten years ago who published books 
on the science and art of teaching? The very few that 
were printed did not pay.’ It isa fact that now the best 
books are read by comparatively few, but these few are 
the leaders of a mighty host. The noise of a coming 
educational tornado can easily be heard, and those who 
are wise will be prepared when it comes. 





A STEPPING STONE. 





Geography is ameans, not an end, in teaching. 
What does this mean? Just this, that geography is one 
of the means by which a child is educated to become 
skillful, accurate, earnest, patient, loving, sincere, and 
religious. It is only a stepping stone. That is all. 
When geography becomes an end, then it becomes use- 
less. The radical difference between good teaching and 
bad teaching is that in good work nothing is studied as 
anend. Grammar is used to lead the child to love to 
express his thoughis; arithmetic, that he may be edu- 
cated to take delight in calculating ; geography, that he 
may enlarge the scope of his vision; history, that he 
may become fascinated with exploits of men and women 
of other times ; and the study of the languages that he 
may be lovingly introduced to the great thoughts of the 
great thinkers in theirown tongues. An education that 
doesn’t lift the possessor of it high above technicalities 
and dry details isn’t worth much. 





AIDS TO SELF-EDUCATION. 





All education is self-education. But a boy all alone 
on a solitary island in the Pacific, with three hundred 
thousand books at hand, could not get an education. 
Contact with living, moving, acting, human beings is 
essential to the getting of an education. Therefore 
school training is better than home training. The best 
aid to self-education is a live; loving, large-hearted, 
large-headed human teacher. Trees teach, so do rocks, 
rivers, stones, the sun, moon, and the planets ; but noth- 
ing teaches lixe contact with a living heart and a living 
brain. A book is good, but a living, walking, speaking, 
teaching, human book is far better. God doesn’t teach 
us until we come into sympathy with Him. A man 
can’t be a solitary Christian. Jt is impossible. A man 
can’t educate himself any more than he can lift himself 
by the straps of his boots over the moon. We must be 
lifted, and thus lift others. The solitary man is soul- 
less and dead. 


THE COLORED MAN AGAIN. 








A correspondent wants to know our opinion of the 
colored man. Well, here it is :— 

1. A colored man is to be estimated and appreciated 
by what he is. A good black man is as good as a good 
white man, no better, no worse; a bad man is a bad 
man, be he red, yellow, brown, blue, green, or white. 
Character and brains tell, not skin. 

2. Concerning the National Association we hold that 
all members have equal rights. among which are, pay- 
ment of fees, receiving the printed volume, reduction of 
railroad fares and hotel bills, respectful attention by the 
officers, and the privilege of voting, speaking, and pro- 
testing. These rights are possessed by all races, ages, 
sexes, and conditions, who are members, whether from 
the south, north, east, or west. 

8. The colored man has just as much right to be 
educated as anybody else. He isa man, a citizen, and 
a brother. He can sue and be sued ; imprison, if he is 
an officer, and be imprisoned ; hang others, if he has the 
authority, and be hung if so sentenced by the court. 
He can marry, and die, and if he gets to heaven he can 
sit on a seat between an angel and a white man and 
sing praises just as loud-as he pleases, and nobody will 
even ask him what was the color of his skin on earth. 





The only point will then be what is the color of his soul, 
This is our doctrine. Now if we have not made our 
meaning plain we will try again, or if we have omitted 
any point we hope some friend (or enemy) will show 
us the point. We'll try to see it. 





EDITORIAL CORRESFONDENCE. 





My early visits to Philadelphia were accompanied by 
a feeling of profound discouragement. I had read the 
bulky reports issued by the board of education and ex. 
pected to find a broad school system, but on the con- 
trary there was an imitation of the plan on which the 
states were confederated during the Revolutionary war. 
Each ward or section of the city was a law unto itself. 
But the appointment of Mr. James MacAlister as super- 
intendent was the signal for important changes to be 
made; and Philadelphia is becoming a central figure 
in considering the large city school systems,of the 
United States ; it at present ranks first if aims count for 
anything. It 1s becoming known abroad that the “‘ new 
education” movement is permeating the system of this 
city, and inquiries are coming from all parts of Europe to 
know what changes are in progress and what the effects 
of these changes are. 

Superintendent MacAlister’s success at Milwaukee had 
turned the eyes of thoughtful educators towards him ; 
his movements since his coming here have interested a 
wider circle. These are some of the things he has aimed 
at: 1. The unification of the schools. To accomplish 
this he sends out twice each year examination questions 
to all the primary and grammar schools, these to be an- 
swered by the teacher and laid before the pupils; the 
results being tabulated determine the promotion of the 
pupils. To-day, January 25, examinations are going 
on in primary schools, in object lessons and language ; 
and the examinations in the grammar schools are in 
arithmetic, history, and science. Eight days are con- 
sumed in this examination. It is easy to see that the 
work of the pupils in one section may be compared with 
that of another in this way. 

There are serious objections to the attempt to measure 
intellects by questions and answers, I know. I have 
examined the questions that have been sent out, and find 
there is an advance upon the old methods. For example, 
in geography, the pupils of a certain grade are required 
‘*to mold Pennsylvania.” In drawing, the models are 
sent in the examination papers to be set up before the 
pupils. In arithmetic the items of a purchase in the 
store are given to put into a bill, etc., etc. The questions 
for the high school also go out of the superintendent's 
office once each year. 

Another most important thing is the change in the 
course of study. (1) The ideas of Froebel are beginning 
to exert an important influence. Several kindergartens 
are carried on at the public expense, which it is proposed 
shell be named sub-primary schools. (2) Manual train- 
ing has been introduce} and found to exert a be: eficial 
influence on the parents as well as the pupils. President 
Steel says, ‘‘ The brightest spot in the school department 
is the manual training school.” 

The primary schools now have sewing taught (to girls 
above 2nd year), and clay modeling, paper cutting, and 
form study have been begun upon and will be extensively 
practiced as fast as found practicable. The grammar 
schools have sewing taught to girls ; ooking is being in- 
troduced—about 1,000 are now studying and practicing 
it. For other manual training the grammar pupils go to 
the industrial art school, where drawing, clay modeling, 
and wood carving are tauglt ; about 1,000 boys and girls 
are in this. 

For high school pupils the manual training school 
exists as stated above, and in the girls’ high school cook- 
ing is taught. 

Of course only a beginning has been made—30,(00 
pupils are to study sewing ; manual training in other 
directions is yet to be experimented upon and incorpor- 
ated. It must be remembered that this is anew field, 
there are no precedents to follow. 

3. But Superintendent MacAlister is entitled to the 
highest praise for having done so much to arouse the 
teachers to become students of the science of teaching. 
He has collected a most valuable pedagogical library ; 
he meets the teachers for discussion ; he has just planned 
to give a course of lectures on the application of psy- 
chology to teaching. 

4, By his advice “ supervising principals” have bee? 
appointed, about 50 in number; probably 200 will be 
required ; these are bothmenand women. They receivé 
an additional salary for this work. They are selected 
from the principals, by an examination in the history 
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of education, psychology as applied to education, theory 
and practice of teaching, and school hygiene. 

In company with Superintendent MacAlister I visited 
the manual training school under the direction of Mr. 
W. L. Sayre—where about 250 boys are taught. (After 
leaving the grammar school, pupils select either the 
manual training, high, or normal school as they prefer). 
Three hours per day are spent in the usual high school 
studies, and three hours in the shops. Mr. Sayre says: 
(1) Manual training assists the literary work, rests the 
pupils, prevents stupor and weariness, (2) gives the pupils 
aninsight into the meaning of life, (3) fosters habits of 
accuracy and industry, (4) develops the creative power, 
(5) begets a feeling of independence based on the posses- 
sion of useful knowledge, (6) dignifies and elevates labor. 
Certainly the bright, earnest aspect of those young men 
isa hopeful sign. There was no “ creeping unwillingly 
to school” about them. 

The retirement of Mr. Edward T. Steel from the presi- 
dency of the board of education, which he has so long 
and honorably held, is a real loss to the school system. 
He has been succeeded by Isaac A. Sheppard who has 
clear and sound ideas on education, and from a personal 
interview 1 am confident that he will press forward the 
great movement begun by Mr. Steel. Having been a 
working man himself, having by industry and a clear 
head risen to a high rank among the iron manufacturers 
and business men of Philadelphia, he appreciates the im- 
portance of the effort to make manual training a com- 
ponent part of the school system. He comprehends the 
subject from a successful life experience in which his 
hands as well as brain have played a part. There are 
great contrasts between Mr. Steel and Mr. Sheppard. 
The former was intensely devoted to public education ; 
from the emotional side his feelings were wrought 
upon ; no picture by the old methods was so attractive 
as that of the boys and girls of Philadelphia on their 
way to school ; his heart was bound up in the education 
of the children. The latter is a prompt, decisive busi- 
ness man ; his brain is clear; he sees that education is 
as much better for man as railroads and telegraphs 
and ocean steamers are better for him ; it is an advanced 
stage of things. 

Superintendent MacAlister has selected able men and 
women as assistants in hissuperintending work. Messrs. 
A. J. Morrison, J. F. C. Sickel, E. A. Singer, C. H. Kain, 
Misses Lydia A. Kirby, and May Higginbotham, and 
Constance Mackenzie—the latter directs the kindergar- 
tens. The brief survey of the field I have made at this 
visit inspires hopefulness ; Philadelphia is rapidly com- 
ing to the front as an educational city. There remaing 
much more to be accomplished ; it is, as it were, the base- 
ment walls that we now behold; but it is the founda- 
tion of future greatness. A. M. K. 





WE have in type and shall print next week two im- 
portant articles. The first is a lecture by Asst. Supt. N. 
A. Calkins before the Primary Teachers’ Association of 
this city. last week on “Teaching Form.” It is an 
admirable presentation of this important subject, and 
was listened to by a large number of deeply interested 
teachers. The next article is ‘‘Some Lessons in Form,” 
in accordance with the new course of study in Brooklyn, 
by Principal E. E. Kenyon. Miss Kenyon is too well 
known to our readers to need any iutroduction. Both 
of these articles are exhaustive in their way, and will 
make an exceedingly valuable number of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. We believe we never have given our readers 
more articles of permanent value than those presented 
during the present school year, and the many letters 
from our readers show how much they appreciate our 
efforts. 


+ 
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HorRaAcE MANN, in his report of the schools of Europe, 
says: ‘‘ Where I have found the poorest schools and 
teachers, there I have found an offensive unwillingness 
to hear of better methods,” and Edward Everett, in one 
of his lectures on education, says: ‘‘ The worst teachers 
are, asa rule, those who are most satisfied with them- 
selves and their methods.” Franklin says : ‘‘ Experience 
keeps dear school, but fools will learn in no other, and 
not even in that.” Joseph Payne, the eminent educator, 
and teacher of teachers, at the College of Professors, 
London, says: ‘‘ A teacher who ignores the labors of 
great men, and thinks himself too wise to learn from 
them, evinces nothing but his pride and ignorance.” 








Our New CiuB Rates for the ScHOOL JOURNAL Jor 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 1 new subscription 
and 1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $10.00; 1 


THE Providence, R. I., school committee are consider- 
ing the advisability of introducing manual training into 
the course of study in the high school. 


> 





A MOVEMENT is now on foot, in Chicago, to transfer the 
kindergartens to the control of the board of education 
and thus render them a part of the school system. 





THE Catholics of Philadelphia are building a fine 
structure for a high school, and will probably plan to 
add manual training to the course of study. 

~e 

PRESIDENT MARBLE has arranged a very attractive 
program for the next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, at Nashville, next July. 








Supt. Frep M. CAMPBELL writes us that nothing will 
be left undone to make the coming meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Associa- 
tion March 6, Washington, of which he is president,— 
“a most notable one in point of attendance, gen- 
eral interest, and real profit to the cause of education.” 
As Supt. Campbell is a man of his word, a good time 
can be expected. ; 





THE Department of Public Instruction, Iowa, asks 
county superintendents to send blanks filled out with 
their application for teachers’ normal institutes, in 
which they will give definite information as to the 
character of each person selected by them to instruct 
in their institutes, and of his peculiar fitness for such 
work. Supt. Sabin suggests that there should be in 
every institute one instructor of superior qualifications 
and large experience, and he should be the conductor 
and the county superintendent, the general director. 
Supt. Henry Sabin knows what he wants, and he gen- 
erally gets it. 





e+ + 


THE Chaplain of the House of Representatives, in his 
opening prayer last December, prayed that the Lord 
would ‘lift the instructors” of school children “to a 
higher level,” and he then added: ‘Instruct the young 
men of the universities and colleges, that the Lord hath 
no delight in the legs of man, but in a sound head, a 
wise heart, a pure life, and a noble character.” 





A CIRCUMSTANCE not generally known is that all mail 
matter addressed to Sarah Polk, Lucretia R. Garfield, 
and Julia D. Grant may be sent free of charge. No sig- 
nature or mark is necessary to the free carriage of mail 
matter to either of the above-named persons. 





—- 


GEN. ALEXANDER S. Wess, for nineteen years presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, has always 
said that when the reading of the Bible at the opening 
every morning should cease he would go. They have 
watched for him with lynx eyes. 





+ 


Miss LILLIE Cast teaches a country school between 
Connersville, Ind., and Richmond, Ind., just four miles 
from the latter place. She lives in Richmond, and 
walks out in the morning to her school and walks back 
at night. She has done this night and morning, for 
several weeks, and intends to keep up the practice all 
winter. A few days ago her-school gave an exhibi- 
tion, during the progress of which the curtains on the 
stage caught fire, and a panic followed, until the plucky 
young teacher gathered the burning curtains in her 
hands, tore them down, and threw them out doors. 
She saved the building and quieted the children, but 
was severely burned herself. Nevertheless, she will 
continue her eight-mile daily walk. 





TREASURE-TROVE FOR FEBRUARY.—Opens with a stir- 
ring historical story of the career of La Cosa, the Span- 
ish explorer, accompanied by a spirited illustration. 
Red Letter Days and Other Days in February, is the 
title of a most entertaining and instructive a~ticle by the 
editor. Other contributions of especial value io teachers 
are a description of the Date Palm, beautifully illus- 
trated; The Emerald Isle, in th» ‘“ Other Lands” 
series with six fine illustrations of scenes i: Lreland ; 
Catching Lobsters, by Alice M. Kellogg—illustrated ; 
Guarding Great Treasure ; Capturing Lions—Drawing 
by Feraud; Washington Irving—with portrait. The 
Prize-Picture Stories, Letter-Box and Our Coming Au- 
thors, are all full of work by the scholars, to whom these 





renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00. 


Tue Chase-Breckinridge copyright bill passed the 
Senate some months ago, and is now before the House 
of Representatives. The friends of this measure claim 


.| that it will put a stop to the habit of piracy ; free Amer- 


ican authors frem competition with foreign works, en- 
abling them to support themselves with their pens; 
secure to American writers important and growing for 
eign markets ; and take from our country the stigma «f 
being the only great nation in the world which despoiir 
the foreign author. 


— 





Is this true? An educational man of the highest rank 
said the other day, ‘‘ The normal schools are twenty-five 
years behind the needs of the schools ; of course I make 
exceptions. Parker, Sheldon, Boyden, and perhaps 
others, understand what they are about.” We regret 
that we could not deny his statement. 


~> 





THE question was asked in Philadelphia, ‘‘ Why did a 
man of the consummate ability of Mr. Simmons (Pres. 
New York board of education) construct his committees 
so narrowly, leaving Miss Dodge, for example, out in 
the cold?” The only answer to be made was that 
‘“‘ somebody had blundered.” Miss Dodge is worthy of 
a place beside any of those Mr. Simmons has put on his 
co.umittees. 


<< 


Ir the committee on educational reform (New York 
board of education) propose to have two grades of 
teachers, they must base the upper grade on a know!l- 
edge of pedagogy. To base it on successful teaching 
according to the stereotype standard of the past. 
would make the whole thing a farce. Somehow 
there would be those who could work up “influ- 
ence” enough to get the high grade certificate. No, 
Messrs. reformers, do not make a mistake. Have a 
competent board, and require those who want the high 
grade certificate to study the science of education, and 
to pass an examination in it. 





A DEFINITION OF MANUAL TRAINING. 





The New Jersey council of education at its recent 
meeting formulated a definition of maual training 
which is especially clear and decided. Here it « — 
MANUAL TRAINING IS TRAINING IN THOUGHT: E2: PRESSION 

BY OTHER MEANS THAN GESTURE AND VERBasi. LAN 

GUAGE IN SUCH A CAREFULLY GRADED COURS™ OF 

STUDY AS SHALL ALSO PROVIDE ADEQUATE TRAINING 

FOR THE JUDGMENT AND THE EXECUTIVE FACULTY. 

This training, the council declares, will necessarily 
include drawing and constructive work, but experience 
alone can determine by what special means this instruc- 
tion may best be given. The report further says that 
** manual training, in the narrower sense, may be de- 
fined as exercises in the use of tools commonly used in 
working wood and iron, together with instruction in 
drawing. In this sense, the kindergarten, the move- 
ment for drawing and form-study in the primary and 
grammar schools, the movement for better and mor 
objective methods of teaching history, geography, num- 
ber, etc., and the manual training movement,—are al! 
distinct. That they are, on the contrary, not distinct 
but closely related, and indeed interdependent, is the 
decided opinion of this committee. This close relation 
and interdependence makes the narrower signification 
of the term ‘ manual training’ at this time an impossible 
and a wrong one, and lays the basis for the broader ani 
more comprehensive definition. ‘Manual training,’ in 
tne latter sense, is ‘instruction in thought-expression 
by other means than verbal language and gesture.’ It 
includes necessarily instruction in delineation and in- 
struction in constructive work. Whether or not the 
tools commonly used for working wood and iron shal! 
be employed for the purposes of giving a part of the in- 
struction in constructive work, is a mere incident.” 

He who formulates an accepted definition does his age 
a permanent good. Next to our inventors and law- 
makers, those who express in terre language great 
truths are the world’s best servants. Has the New Jer- 
sey council written itself high on the roll of fame? We 
are thinking over this question. The definition ha 
strong points ; this we grant, but is it exhaustive? This 
we are considering. We are not ywuite ready to say that 
the ultima thule is reached yet perhaps it has been. 
Let us think over the question. 


-O+ 


Suprr. B. C. Gregory, Trenton, N. J., says: ‘‘ You 
ask me how I like the new plan of supplements in the 
JOURNAL. I like them very much and think ita great 
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advancement in educational Journalism.” 
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JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. 





John H. French was born in Batavia, Genesee county, 
New York, July 7, 1824. He received his education 
mostly in common schools, working for farmers in the 
summer as he had opportunity. The first ten cents he 
ever earned was expended in purchasing Webster's 
Elementary Spelling-Book. About the age of sixteen 
he attended the Cary Collegiate Institute at Caryville, 
Genesee county, for one winter, he and three other 
beys occupying one room, boarding themselves, and 
cutting their own firewood. Their outlay, including 
room-rent, besides the provisions brought from home, 
was fifty-nine cents each per week. A portion of this 
time his eyes were so weak he was unable to read, and 
he learned his lessons by having his chum read them 
aloud to him. This was followed by one or two terms 
at the Clarence Academy, Clarence,:Erie county, and 
the following winter, at the age of seventeen, he taught 
his first school, in the town of Alabama, Genesee 
county. After this he caught district schools, in Pem- 
broke ana Stafford, Genesee county, and Seneca Castle, 
Ontario county, and here at the age of twenty-one, he 
began his mathematical work, by beginning the revision 
of Adams’ arithmetic, at that time the standard arith- 
metic. Subsequently he taught a year at the Geneva 
Lyceum, a boarding and day school for boys, then a 
year at the Phelps Union School. From there he went 
to Keene, N. H., where Dr. Adams lived, and there 
completed the revision of Adams’ arithmetic, and also 
wrote Adams’ Mental Arithmetic, Adams’ Mensuration, 
and Adams’ Bookkeeping, all of which were entirely 
bis own work, and a part of Adams’ Series. Then he 
went to Clyde, Wayne county, as principal of the Clyde 
High School for three years; then to Newtown, Conn., 
principal of Newtown Academy for three years ; then 
began the publishing of town and city maps from 
actual surveys. The first one was that of Waterloo, 
Seneca county, then Geneva, Seneca Falls, Jordan, 
Penn Yan, Ovid, Oswego and Auburn, Albion, Medina 
Niagara Falls, and others. In 1856, in connection with 
Robert P. Smith, of Philadelphia, he began a map of 
the state of New York from actual survey, showing 
every county, town, village, and city boundary ; every 
road, railroad, stream, lake, and the general topography 
of the country. This was accompanied by a State 
Gazetteer, giving general history and statistics, which 
is to-day a book of reference. All the work but the 
engraving and printing was done under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. French. <A large corps of assistants 
were employed, among whom were Dr. Franklin B. 
Hough, state historian, James Johonnot (late institute 
conductor), and Jay Gould, who made the survey of 
Ulster county. 

It was estimated that to do all the work from the be- 
ginning to its completion, would have taken one person 
125 years. It was completed in four years, but the out- 
lay was so great, it was not remunerative. During this 
time he was assisting in the revision of Robinson’s 
Series of Mathematics, of which at one time he owned 
one-third interest. His home was in Syracuse from 
1856 to 1867, and after the completion of the state map, 
his time was occupied in institute work and upon his 
own series of arithmetical works. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in Syracuse, which he 
resigned after a few months, to accept the position of 
superintendent of the experimental department of the 
State Normal School at Albany. Whilst here he in- 
vented and manufactured a patent ruled slate with 
drawing cards, for use in schools, to teach children how 
to draw ; also a series of writing books with marginal 
drawings, one of the copies being, ‘‘ Any child who can 
learn to write can learn to draw,” showing that at this 
time, twenty years ago, he recognized the importance of 
introducing drawing in public schools as a part of edu- 
cation, and he lived long enough to see the beginning of 
the fulfilment of his wishes in that direction. About 
this time he prepared his series of mathematical works 
of four books, which were published by Harper Bros. 
In 1870 he was appointed superintendent of public in- 
struction for the state of Vermont, which position he 
held for five years. From 1875 to 1878 his time was 
given to work on his arithmetics and institute work. In 
1878 he was appointed principal of the state normal 
school at Indiana, Pa., where he remained three years, 
making it the best normal school of the state. Incon- 
sequence of over work he had a serious illness, and re- 
signed his position. After recovering his health he was 
appointed institute conductor of the state of New York, 
which position he occupied until his death. In point of 
servive he was the oldest institute conductor in the 
United States, having begun work about forty years ago, 





and doing more or less of it each year since. There is 
hardly a teacher in a public school in the state, that has 
not sat under his instruction. He has done institute 
work in Maine, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In his early life 
he taught singing school, also, and was an accomplished 
violinist. Whilst teaching in Phelps, he organized and 
conducted a Philharmonic Society. He married at the 
age of 23 in Phelps, Miss Mary E. Washburn, daughter 
of the late Israel Washburn, who has been his life-long 
companion, help, and counselor. Two children were 
born to them in Syracuse, Mary Louise, who died in 
1862, in Syracuse, aged three years, and Clara, who died 
in Boston, in 1888, aged twenty-five years. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the University of 
Iowa. He completed the last of his second series of 
arithmetics by dictation, whilst lying upon his bed, too 
ill to sit up, only a week before his death, his mind being 
clear and vigorous. Nearly his last work was to dictate 
a paper on drawing, which he hoped to be able to read 
at the meeting of school commissioners in New York, 
January 7, 1889. He expressed great satisfaction at 
having it completed, saying it would be read if he was 
not there. He invented and patented several articles: 
a folding school desk, a drawing slate with cards, fold- 
ing globe, etc., etc. He also discovered what was 
known as French’s Binomial Theorem, which was first 
published in Robinson’s Algebra. From the 4th of May 
last, until his death, he had not one moment’s freedom 
from intense pain, yet he rarely murmured. His last 
institute work was in Geneva in October, going from 
there to his daughter’s death-bed in Boston. The week 
after her burial he attended a mecting of teachers of 
drawing in Buffalo, but was very feeble. This was the 
last public work he took partin. He wasa close stu- 
dent and an indefatigable worker. 





“TWO NOTATIONS.” 





By H. E. Hout, Boston, Mass. 


In the JOURNAL of November 24 appears an article 
under the above heading which should not pass un- 
noticed. Mr. Unseld should have given the whole idea 
and spirit of that portion of my paper (read before the 
New York State Teachers’ Association) from which he 
made his quotation, which is as follows: ‘‘ Musical 
instruction in public schools has become a national 
question which rises in importance far above all pecuni- 
ary considerations or questions of local pride, contentions, 
and prejudices. We should discuss this question 
calmly from the broad standpoint of the best interests to 
the cause of music alone. We have arrived at that 
period in the history of music when we are to decide 
whether our children and those who follow them shall 
be subjected to the expense, confusion, and annoyance 
of two notations, one to sing from, and one from which 
to play musical instruments. If this state of things 
exists in the future, we are responsible, and I make the 
assertion without qualification or apology to any one 
when I say that it can be brought about only through 
our stupidity and ignorance in teaching the subject. 
What are the prospects of a proper solution of this mat- 
ter? I must confess that, if left to the musical profession 
to settle, I see two notations staring the people in the 
face. If, on the other hand, the great army of educators 
and teachers in our public schools take hold of the mat- 
ter, they will solve the problem very speedily, and the 
country will be saved from the confusion of two nota- 
tions. I believe the time is near at hand when the 
musical profession will kave as little to do with the 
teaching of vocal music in public schools as it now has 
to do with the teaching of arithmetic, unless specially 
prepared for the work.” Is there anything said in this 
portion, or any part of my address about ‘Tonic Sol- 
fa”? Does not Mr. Unseld appear to be a little too sen- 
sitive and anxious about that system? I have no time 
or desire to enter into any controversy upon this mat- 
ter. I have learned that it is of no use to discuss this 
subject with any one who regards the notation of para- 
mount importance, and who cannot see the application 
of educational principles in teaching this important 
subject which lies back of the notation. If Mr. Unseld 
understood the principle of unity which underlies and 
should govern in the teaching and consideration of all 
subjects ; if he were so familiar with this principle in 
teaching that he could see its application in teaching the 
formation and construction of every insect, animal, 
tree, plant, or flower, that God has made; if he could 
see how beautifully this universal law applies in the 
teaching of music, he would understand why the educa- 
tors and teachers throughout the country do not need 





and will not use the Tonic Sol-fa system. Much has 
been said about the Tonic Sol-fa being the “ natura] 
method ;” it has been called ‘‘ nature’s system.” If Mr. 
Unseld or any one else should publicly advocate the 
teaching of any object in natural history, and treat the 
subject so unnaturally and so wnpedagogically as the 
Tonic Sol-fa system treats the subject of music, he 
would subject himself to the ridicule of every true 
teacher in the country. This may seem a strong state- 
ment, but it can be clearly demonstrated to any one who 
understands the natural laws which should govern all 
teaching. Mr. Unseld says that ‘“‘ one notation is a 
natural bridge to the other.” When oratorios are pub- 
lished in Tonic Sol-fa, and when children five years of 
age, or the first year in school life, are actually singing 
intelligently without assistance hundreds of exercises 
from the staff in nine different keys, with all difficulties 
found in two, three, and four part measures, including 
rests on different parts of the measure without dividing 
the beat, in the light of these facts will Mr. Unseld 
please tell us which notation he would use as a “‘ bridge 
to the other,” and when and where he would build his 
** bridge.” Also what good reason he can give for oblig- 
ing the children to learn two notations except the 
stupidity ana ignorance of the teacher in teaching one 
or the other. 





MIND STUDIES FOR THINKING TEACHERS. 





THE NATURE AND TRAINING OF REASON AND JUDGMENT. 

Reason and judgment only exist in an undeveloped 
condition in the mind of the young child. They are not 
original endowments. Children are continually asking 
why such and such things are so, and many have mis- 
taken this question as the expression of a real desire to 
know the causes of things. It is not thus to be under- 
stood. It only means that the child has an inguisitive 
nature and wants to taJk about what it is interested 
in. 
Reason implies, first, attention. Something is seen ; 
second, it implies compurison. Two things are seen ard 
and compared. Then, third, it implies a desire to know 
more about things seen. Let ustakean example. A 
child sees a potato and an orange, and compares the 
two. lt learns that one is cooked and the other is not, 
and asks, ‘‘Mamma, why don’t you boil the oranges?” 
Or it quietly slips the oranges into a saucepan of boiling 
water. Now here is immature reason. ‘ Potatoes are 
boiled, therefore oranges should be boiled.” The child 
is bathed every morning and likes it: she loves her 
kitten, and in an unseen moment puts it into the bath- 
tub. She reasons, ‘‘I like to be bathed, kittie likes to be 
bathed. Tl bathe her.” This all comes from a desire 
to know and also a desire to make others do what shi 
does. She cannot reason, ‘‘I am a little girl, kittie 
an inferior animal; therefore I cannot conclude girls 
like what the lower animals like.” She only has 
rudimentary judgment. When she has observed more 
things carefully, then her judgment will be better. A 
little boy, four years old became very much interested in 
the story of Christ stilling the tempest. The day after 
hearing it read he wanted to know why he couldn't 
make the winds mind him. He kept calling out for 
several days, ‘‘ Peace be still.” When he found he 
wasn’t obeyed he asked, ‘“‘ Why don’t they mind me?” 
Here was observation and comparison, but no proper 
conclusion, on the account of the want of sufficient 
observation. At his age he cannot properly reason. 
This boy wanted his auntie to give God some of his 
bread and milk. His auntie said, ‘‘ I will ask God if He 
wants it.” She offered a prayer asking God if He 
wanted the food. The little boy asked, ‘‘ What did God 
say?” His auntie said, ‘‘ He says that He is not hungry 
but He would be pleased if you will give something to 
eat to some one who is hungry.” The little boy said, 
‘*T will feed the birds.” So he did. 

These incidents show the dawning of judgment. 
When careful observations have been made, compati- 
sons instituted, and proper arrangement of thoughts 
secured judgments will be good. In developing rea- 
son, teachers should observe the following particulars : 

1. Quick and accurate seeing must be had. Hand in 
hand with this should go description. This will inte?- 


sify and clarify observation. 
2. All that is possible should be learned concerning 42 
object by the pupil himself. Don’t tell. We only know 


what we see ,hear, handle, taste, or smell ourselves. 

8. Careful comparisons should be constantly made. 
‘Which line is longer?” ‘* What property has sug! 
that salt has not?” ‘‘ How is acat like a dog? How 
different ?” These comparisons can be made constantly 
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ScHooL-Hovsg, TEACHER’s HOUSE, AND MUSEUM.—ARTHUR D. PICKERING, ARCHITECT, NEw YORK. 
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THis school-house is as peculiar, and admirable, as it 
is unique. The plan provides for a school-room and a 
teacher’s cottage combined. An afterthought added a 
room which is to be used fora museum. The whole is 
furnished throughout with all the appliances needed, and 
finished in a first-class manner, the school-room being 
wainscoted with the yellow pine. The accommodations 
for the teacher’s family are ample. The school-room is 
supplied with closets and passageways sufficient for the 
wants of both teachersand pupils ; well lighted, and fin- 
ished thoroughly throughout. The exterior is covered 
with shingles stained a light brown, and the other wood- 
work is painted a cream white color. It is heated with 
a hot air furnace, and the school-room is ventilated 
through perforations through the ceiling and the roof. 
The seating capacity is about thirty scholars. The 
building completed costs about $4,500. Altogether the 
architect, Arthur D. Pickering, and the trustees of the 
building, deserve great credit for making, perhaps, the 
first advance in our country towards beautifying and 
amplifying our country school buildings. It isa great 
pleasure for us to present the cut and ground plans of 
this building to our readers ; we know that it will attract 
the attention it deserves, and be an inspiration w many 
other trustees and districts all over our land. 





in all studies ; they are exceedingly important. 

4, Judgment is a thought product. It is doing in the 
mind. We see, hear, etc., compare, think, think, think, 
and then conclude. Thinking is dependent upon doing 
—is doing over in the mind what was first done by the 
senses. It is a mental process but dependent upon the 
senses. 


5. Often lead pupils to form rudimentary judgments, 
and tell the reason of things. No exercises mature the 
mind more rapidly or healthily than these, but they must 
always be based upon previous observations, comparisons, 
and expressions, or they will do harm. 





TEACHING IN NEW ZEALAISD. 





In New Zealand the public schools are, like other in- 
stitutions, subject to purely popular government. The 
members of the governing body of most of the schools 
are either elected by the people, or else appointed by 
the ministry, at the direct instance of elected parlia- 
mentary representatives. To these governing bodies is 
entrusted a virtually unlimited control over the schools. 
The use made of this control is thus shown by the 
Wellington Post. Of the head-masters of the seven 
oldest and most important secondary schools in the 
country, the following has been the fate : 


1. Drowned. 15. Dismissed. 
2. Driven away. 16, Dismissed. 
3. Worried to death. 17. Dismissed. 
4. Badgered into resigniug. 18. Dismissed. 
5. In lunatic asylum. 19. Died of chioral. 
6. Survives. 2). Dismissed. 
7. Broken in health. 21. Died in lunatic asylum. 
8. Survives. 22. Survives, 
9. Driven away. 23. Dismissed. 
10. Survives. 24. Dismissed. 
Tl. Dism‘ssed. 25. Survives, but sorely 
12. Dismissed. baited. 
” 13. Survives. 26. Dismissed. 
27.: Died. 


14, Dismissed, 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR FRESHMEN, 


By Mary A. NICHOLAS. 


In the Agricultural College, at Ames, Iowa, a fresh- 
man class of about forty students, a majority of whom 
are teachers, finished the study of rhetoric, some three 
weeks before the close of the term, and in its place, took 
up the subject of elementary psychology. Thestudy was 
under the direction of Prof. A. 8. Welch, a man whose 
careful and persistent study of the science, together 
with his long experience in teaching it, renders him 
eminently capable for the work. It was introduced by 
him as an experiment upon the practicability of teach- 
ing this branch in an elementary way, and the feasi- 
bility of acquiring any practical benefit from it in so 
comparatively short a time. 

The text-book used, ‘‘ Welch’s Talks on Psychology,” 
is a brief work, especially adapted for teachers. It con- 
tains the fundamental principles of the science of the 
mind, and its development and their relation to the 
work of the teacher. By means of apt and simple illus- 
trations, and the very clear and forcible manner in 
which it was presented, as well as by the beauty of the 
science itself, the class became intensely interested. In 
a course of ten recitations, with short lessons and con- 
stant reviews, almost the entire class quite thoroughly 
mastered the rudiments of psychology. 

They began with the principle that for the successful 
prosecution of his work, a teacher must have first, a 
knowledge, clear and complete, of the branches taught ; 
and second, a knowledge equally exhaustive of the facul- 
ties of the child, which the act of teaching it calls into 
exercise. From this they proceeded to the study of 
these faculties in the order of their development, viz :— 
Sense perception, memory, conception, analysis, ab- 
stractian, imagination, classification, judgment, and 
reasoning. 

Under the first, sense-perception, was illustrated the 


ae * teal 
ena * **Concrete before the abstract.” 


by careful attention to the object studied ; and, since 
the correct action of all the succeeding faculties is 
based upon the clearness of the percept, the vast impor- 
tance of the cultivation of that “one, safe, service- 
able, remunerative, and attainable quality, atten- 
tion.” 

For the training of the second faculty, memory, con- 
stant reiteration was shown to be the best means, thus 
establishfng the value of endless reviews. 

Under this topic was also shown the uselessness of a 
word, which is only a sign, unless the memory holds 
some concept to be recalled by the sign. Hence, ‘‘ The 
thing before its name.” 

Under analysis the class discovered the 
incapability of that faculty to act without 
an object upon which to act, and the result- 
ing absurdit} of not presenting, ‘‘ A whole 
before its parts.” Under abstraction, they 
feund that this faculty can do perfect work 
=z. only when it has perfect concrete concepts 
«=» upon which to operate. Pupils should 
therefore have a thorough knowledge of the 





Finally, it was made clear that there is un invariable 
sequence in the early action of the intellectual faculties, 
and that each succeeding faculty receives the objects 
upon which it acts from the one preceding it, and hence 
the faculties should be trained in their natural order of 
arrangement, and the series or course of studies should 
accord with the series of unfold'ng faculties. 

Thus the teachers went out from the class with a 
clear understanding of the reasons, which underlie 
these familiar maxims of education, and a new spur to 
their work, while all those interested, pronounced the 
experiment in elementary psychology pre-eminently 
successful. 
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PATRIOTIC READING IN SCHOOLS.* 





The time has come when our pupils must be taught 
the love of country. We say taught; that means that 
the pupils of our public schools must learn to love their 
native land. It was the distinguishing feature of the 
Spartan state that the young men and women were 
trained as members of the state, and taught that their 
highest duty was to the state, and that they lived only 
to forward its interests. Their whole training had 
reference to what the state might demand of them. 
This was an extreme culture, and one that could not be 
adopted in our own land. But it is certainly wrong to 
permit the pendulum to vibrate to the uther extreme, 
and our pupils to grow up without an earnest, ardent 
love for the land of their birth. Theschools in the early 
part of this century were more particular in reference 
to patriotic training than the schools of to-day. The 
result was that children then thought more and talked 
more about the heroic deeds of their ancestors than at 
present. In many schools at the present time the year 
commences and closes with no reference to the needs of 
the hour. This is not as it should be. We welcome 
Gen. Carrington’s book as one of the most valuable con- 
tributions ever made to the schools of our country. He 
has collected here the masterpieces of all lands. The 
most eloquent sentences ever uttered in ancient or mod- 
ern times are here found. There are hundreds of gems 
of the first water that have sparkled for centuries, and 
will continue to flash the light of eloquence to the end 
of time. What can be more stirring than Cicero’s de- 
nunciations of Catiline, or Antony’s speech over 
the dead body of Cesar? Or what can cause the blood 
to flow more swiftly through the veins of the young 
patriot than the immortal utterances of Daniel Webster 
Henry Clay, and Wendell Phillips? There'are some 
selections in this*book that ought to be recited every 
week in every school. They never grow old—they never 
can grow old, for their intrinsic excellence and their 
adaptation to our own times and circumstances will 
keep them ever bright. We give a review of this book 
a prominent place in the columns of this paper, because 
we think so highly of it. It rises far above the ordinary 
school readers in many respects, and as such it deserves 
a special commendation from us here. The attention of 
teachers who desire to instil a pure love of country in 
the minds of children, is called to it. The book is excel- 
lently printed and well bound, and the price, consider- 
ing the number of pages and the size of the book, is 
remarkably low. There is no reason why it should not 
find a place in every school in the land. 





* PaTrioric READER; or Human Liberty Developed in verse 
and prose, from various ages, lands, and races, with historical 
notes. By Henry B. Carrington, U.8.A., LL.D. In sixteen parts. 








necessity for perfect;percepts, which are acquired only 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate S208 methods 
by the tions of those who practice them in both —— 
and schools. devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 











THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By D. MANSFIELD. 


I think I never knew a teacher but had ideas of teach- 
ing ; he could talk learnedly, so to speak, of the ways 
and means to reach results. But this talk has ended 
in talk; in other words it has been mere talk. In 
attending the meetings of teachers I have been struck 
by their talk about things that did not exist, and prob- 
ably never would exist. ° 

When younger than I now am, I was in a state con- 
vention in , and listened while a gentleman dis- 
coursed concerning the teaching of natural science in 
the common school. I was carried quite away by what 
he said; I thought how much better his pupils were 
instructed than mine ; I fairly envied them ; they knew 
the names of the plants, the minerals, the bugs, the 
birds, and the animals. I reflected very intently upon 
the subject, and found myself looking upon the hum- 
drum of my school-room with contempt, and longing to 
do as the lecturer portrayed. 

About two years afterward I was accidentally near 
the home of this gentleman, and left the train purposely 
to visit his school. A ride of a few miles brought us to 
the village, and as the stage passed a neglected building 
I was surprised to know it was the public school build- 
ing. On asking the diiver about Mr. —— I found con- 
tempt rather than reverence filled his soul. A nearer 
inspection showed the building was worse than I sus- 
pected; the windows were broken, the desks old, 
scratched, and rickety, the blackboards separating into 
their original boards and white instead of black, the 
floors grimy with sand ; and finally the pupils lolling 
over their books in all attitudes except comfortable 
ones. 

Of course, I told Mr. —— how much I had been inter- 
ested by his paper on science teaching, and that I 
had come to see the ideas put in practice. He flushed 
at my praise, but seemed somewhat uneasy, I thought, 
when he said, ‘I haven’t been able to get it started here 
yet.” Ispenta part of the day here, and never can for- 
get the dismalness of everything connected with that 
visit. He was a good writer. He showed me some 
articles that had appeared in a newspaper on the 
**Value of Classical Training,” for he was a college 
graduate, and I could see he valued them more than 
order and pleasure in school work. 

It has seemed to me from my experience that there is 
some prospect of bridging over the vast space between 
educational theory and practice. At our conventions men 
and women are sometimes called on who have attained 
results, yet there areoto many theorists still in influence. 
At the late meeting, in Boston, I heard a lady remark 
when a gentleman had finished, ‘Oh, he is a good 
talker!” It came into my mind that perhaps he was like 
my acquaintance who could tell so well how to teach 
natural science. 

In England a great medical reform is in progress. It 
began by sending to every physician a request to tell 
how he treated some particular disease, say croup. The 
plan of treatment and the success of the plan were to be 
reported. Thus men of no fame would be entitled to a 
hearing if they had met with practical success. 

We must bring out the successful teachers into day- 
light, be they who they may. They must detail their 
methods; their schools must be visived ; others must 
learn how it is done. It was visiting the Quincy schools 
that assisted forward the ‘‘ New Education” movement. 
There is excellent teaching ; there are more excellent 
teachers to day than ever before. It will be an era in 
the life of an earnest teacher to see a really skilful 
teacher at work. 








OBJECT LESSON. 





Teacher presents an apple. 

Parts found, named, and described. 

The uses should next be mentioned. 

Of what use is the pulp? 

To make sauce, pies; we eat it, and it is also used in 
making jelly and cider. 

Is it right to drink cider? Why not? 

The way: is now open for a brief, informal temperance 
jesson, and the children will be ready to tell you of the dis-| 
graceful, but too often found, cider-barrel...... 

Mary F. MORE. 
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NECESSITY FOR CARDINAL POINTS. 














PLAN.—Arrange four children promiscuously on the 
floor. Teacher turns her back and tells the children that 
she wants some chalk, that each may go to his right and 
seek it. 

Children do as told and fail. 

Have children state they all went to the right and 
failed. Do the same with left. Lead the children to see 
that they must have names for the directions. 


o> 





BULLETIN BOARD. 





Every high school and grammar grade department, 
should have a bulletin board prepared by the pupils. 

Two or three pupils should be daily appointed to collect 
the news. 

Request the reporters to place their information upon the 
board before the opening of school. 

The matter should be systematically arranged under the 
following heads: Foreign, general, city, etc. 

At the regular hour, discuss with your class the facts 
obtained. If wrong impressions have been gathered, ad- 
vise your pupils to re-read, and also give to them your full, 
unbiased opinion of each point under consideration. 

This plan, if carefully followed, cannot fail to make a 
generation of ardent, loving, newspaper readers. 

Mary F. MORE. 





LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
I. 

I. Write your full name. 

II. Write your initials. 

III. Write your surname, and use before it the initials of 
your Christian name. 

IV. Write the initials of the name of your country. 

V. Write your name as you would write it on a card or 
in a book. 


— -- 


LESSON IN EXPRESSION. 
II. 

I. Draw the picture of an envelope, and show in the 
picture where the stamp should be placed. 

II. Write neatly, in its proper place on the envelope, the 
superscription of a letter. 

III. Punctuate the superscription correctly. 

IV. Mention the necessary items of a superscription 

V. Tell how the superscription of a letter should be 
punctuated. 

VI. What should be placed in the first line of a super- 
scription ? 

VII. How many lines does the superscription of a letter 
usually require ? 








A LESSON ON METALS. 

PuRPOSE.—To teach the properties of metals. 

APPARATUS.—Pieces of zinc, iron, (fragment and wire) 
lead, tin, copper, silver, and gold. 

Experiments.—1. Try to cut each of the metals with a 
knife. 

2. Try to burn the iron wire. 

3. Let pieces of wood and iron remain on the stove until 
the iron is quite hot. Touch wood and iron. 

4. Melt or suppose lead to be melted. Try to melt, or 
suppose you try to melt wood. Why the difference ? 

5. Put all on a piece of ice and touch the tongue to each, 
Do all feel equally cold ? 

Questions.—1. Why cannot wood be drawn into wire ? 

2. In what respects are all metals alike ? 

3. In what repects are metals different from common 
stones in the street ? 

* Uses and Conclusions.—(An inventive teacher will make 
this lesson extremely interesting.) 





-+- 


CALISTHENICS. 


HEAD AND NECK EXERCISE. 


PosiTioN.—Hands on the hips, thumbs pointing to the 
front. 

First Movement.—Bend the head to the right four times ; 
to the left four times; alternate. 

At the command ‘“ Both” make four double motions 
completely over from side to side, beginning and ending 
at the erect position. 

Second Movement.—The commands for this movement 
are: ‘‘ Front,” “‘ Back,” ‘‘ Alternate,”’ ‘“‘ Both.” . Bend’ the 
head forward four times, backward four times. Alternate. 
At the command “ Both ”’ make four double motions, that 
is,from front to back, beginning and ending with the 
head erect. 

Third Movement, —Commands, “Right,” “Left,” “ Al- 
ternate,” ‘‘Both.”” Turn the head, bringing the face first 
to the right, then to the ‘eft. At the command “ Both” 
make a double movement for each count. 
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EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS. 
(Oswego Normal School.) 

I. What is the basis of an illustration ’ 

II. What is a necessity question ? 

III. Why teach comparative size before absolute size ? 

IV. Write statement of matter used for teaching treat- 
ment of the rat. 

V. Statements of matter used in ‘‘ uses of the oyster.” 

VI. Why include disposition of an animal with habits ? 

VII. When teach description of parts, and why ? 

VIII. Statements of matter used in teaching compara- 
tive size of the rooster. 

IX. Why not teach of insects in first step work ? 





CONTESTS IN ARITHMETIC. 

To secure greater rapidity and accuracy in simple 
computations an exercise may be given once a week for 
ten weeks consisting of four examples: one in addition, 
two in multiplication, and one in division, suiting the 
examples to the ability of the class. The examples may 
be placed on the board and the members of the class work 
the four examples on paper, subscribe name, and place 
the paper on file on the teacher’s desk as soon as possible. 





REPTILES. 





APPARATUS.—Pictures of a crocodile, lizard, snake, tor- 
toise, etc., or a dried or living specimen. 

OBJECT.—To teach the physical characteristics of reptiles. 

Lead by questions the pupils to give the following state- 
ments : 

1. The lizard has short legs, and an elongated body. 

2. Both the lizard and crocodile crawl or creep. (Ex- 
plain the meaning of the word reptile.) 

3. The tortoise is covered with a hard shell out ef which 
the head, limbs, and tail, protrude. 

4, The crocodile is covered with square plates. Ask in 
what respects the snake, crocodile, and lizard, are alike. 
How different. 

Lead the pupil to know the difference between cold- 
blooded and warm-blooded animals. This can be done by 
showing that the blood of reptiles cannot be much warmer 
than the water or moist ground in which they live. Lead 
them to say : 

5. The crocodile, lizard, and tortoise are cold-blooded 
animals. 





PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


What ? 
I. SEIN. 1 Where ? 
How it should be kept. 


Definition, place; formation, and use of each of the 
following appendages : 

4 Oil i glands. 
| PB — “geal 


t glan 


II. APPENDAGES. 





A RED HUE OF VIOLET. 


MATTER.—Violet formed by mixing a little red with the 
standard violet is a red hue of violet. 

PLAN.—Show stafidard, tint, and shade of violet and red. 

MATERIAL.—PAINTS AND LIQUIDS. 

I. Teacher hayethildren notice standard violet in glass. 

II. Teacher pours a little red with the violet. 

Ill. Have children state what was done and compare 
with violet before red was poured in. 

IV. Teacher gives term “red hue of violet’’ and writes 
the new term upon the board. 

V. Have children form the same hue and state how it 
was formed. 

MARY F. MorRE. 


COLOR LESSON. 





MATTER.—Red and yellow make orange. 

METHOD.—Review the primary colors—red, yellow, and 
blue. 

Teacher mix red and yellow so as to have a good color of 
orange. 

Teacher.—What have I done ? 

Child.—You mixec some red and yellow liquid. 

Teacher.—Compare this color with the red and yellow. 

Child.—It is a rent color. 

Teacher.—Who knows the name of the color ? 

Teacher gives term “orange” and has children. state 
how it was formed. Have children form the color and 
write their names tipon the board using orange crayon. 

Teacher writes upon, the board “red and yellow make 


orange.” 


Children read what is written and find all orange ob- 
” | jetts in the room. 





— |) 
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meet great and honored names, and 
which is fast making the world its 
debtor by its discoveries of truth, 
and by an example of virtuous free- 


IX. 


We cannot honor our country with 
too deep a reverence; we cannot love 
her with an affection too pure and 
fervent; we cannot serve her with 


(mm * dom. 
—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
SON 
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an energy of purpose or a faithful- 
ness of zeal too steadfast and ar- 
dent. 
—GRIMEE, 
X. 


Search creation round, where can 
you find a country that presents so 
sublime a view, so interesting an 
anticipation? Who shall say for 
what purpose mysterious Providence 
may not have designed her? Who 
shall say that, when in its follies or 
its crimes; the old world may have 
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buried all the pride of its power, and 
all the pomp of its civilization, hu- 
man nature may not find its des- 
tined renovation in the new ? When 
its temples and its trophies shall 
have moldered into dust,—when the 
glories of its name shall be but the 
legend of tradition, and the light of 
its achievements live only in song, 
philosophy will revive again in the 
sky of her Franklin, and glory re- 
kindle at the urn of her Washing- 
ton. 








DEVELOPMENT IN DRAWING. 
By GEORGE E. LITTLE. 


These drawings are so simple and interesting that no 
teacher, however little instruction she may have had in 
drawing, can fail to reproduce them. The difficulty 
with delineation is, that those beginning aim at doing 
too much at once. In these development lessons each 
part produced is very simple, and yet when the whole is 
completed, the result is very pleasing. The method pur- 
sued here in drawing a cat, can also be pursued in copy- 
ing any other object. Commence with a few lines, add 
a few other lines, and if after a trial the result is not 
satisfactory, try again. After a few attempts there will 
be success. The reason why so many teachers fail in 
drawing is because they do not commence properly. It 


requires some skill to draw a straight line, and a little 
more skill to draw a second line at right angles to it. It 
needs a little native talent to draw the outlines of a box 
in perspective, and a little more to put letters on the 
sides of this box. Prof. Little, of 127 Third St., N. E., 
Wa hington, D. C., has prepared a small ‘‘ Hand-Book” 
containing over three hundred outline drawings of fami- 
liar objects, vegetables, fruit, flowers, animals, etc., 
which will be mailed postpaid for 35 cents in stamps or 
postal note. We do not do this to advertise his book, 
but because many teachers are troubled to know where 
they can find something to help them. Those who need 
i help will do well to write him. 








RECEPTION DAY. 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 
1. 
There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? look around! 
Oh ! thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 
—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





I. 

One of the most prominent features which distinguished 
our forefathers was their determined resistance to oppres- 
sion. They seemed born and brought up for the high and 
special purpose of showing to the world that the civil and 
religious rights of man, the rights of self-government, of 
conscience and independent thought, are not things 
merely to be talked of, but to be adopted with the whole 
strength and ardor of the mind. ‘ 

—FRancis WILLIAM PITT GREENWOOD. 


ql. 
God of peace, whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our bills, 
All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o’er. 
Oh, let freemen be our sons, 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise, to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there’s war no more. 
_. ~JOBN PIERPONT. 
\ os / 
Ye that mourn, let gladness mingle with your tears. It 
as your son, but now he is the nation’s. He made your 


household bright; now his example inspires a thousand 
households. He has died from the family that he might 
live to the nation. Not one name shall be forgotten or 
neglected ; and it shall by and by be confessed of our mod- 
ern heroes, as it is of an ancient hero, that he did more for 
his country by his death than by his whole life. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


V. 


Our policy is peace. A kind providence has cast our lot 
ona portion of the globe sufficiently vast to satisfy the 
most grasping ambition, and abounding beyond all others 
in resources which only require to be fully developed to 
make us the greatest and most prosperous people on 
earth. : 
VI. 

Liberty isa solemn thing, a welcome, a joyous, a glori- 
ous thing, if you please, but it isa solemn thing. A free 
people must be a thoughtful people. A free people must 
be serious; for it has to do the greatest thing that ever 
was done in the world,—to govern itself. 

. —ORVILLE DEWEY. 
VII. 

Then,.up with our flag !—let it stream on the air ; 

Though our fathers are cold in their graves, 

They had hands that could strike, they had souls that 

could dare, 

And their sons were not born to be slaves. 

Up, up with that banner! where’er it may call, 

Our millions shall rally around, ~ 

And a nation of freemen that moment shall 

When its stars shal] be trailed on the ground. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON CUTTER. 


Vii. 


The great distinction of a nation, theonly one worth pos- 
sessing, and which brings after it all other blessings, is the 


prevalence of pure among the citizens. I wish 
to belong to a state, in the character and: institutions of 


which I msy fing o 5 of improvement, which I can 





speak of with an honest pride; in whose records, I may 


—CHARLES PHILIPs. 





+ 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Wyoming, of the Guion Line, came into collision with a 
French steamship near Liverpool. [How long does it take steam- 
ships to cross the Atlantic? What help is a knowledge of winds 
and ocean currents to navigators? For what is Liverpool noted? 
New York? Why did New York's location make it the metropolis 
of the continent? } 


Tt is reported that outrages have been committed in Samoa by 
Germans on Americans. [Where is Samoa located,.end what is its 
size and population? What third nation is interested in the settle- 
ment of this affair? } 

The Arabs have jemanded that the Germans evacuate the 
African coast. [What part of Africa do the Germans occupy? 
Where are the French and Portugese protectorates? Who was 
the founder of the Congo Free State ?] 

Jobn Bright is still very sick. [What was John Bright's connec- 
tion with the anti-corn Jaw agitation? What was his attitude 
toward the United States during the Civil War ?] 

Several states elected United States renators. [By what bodies 
are seaatours elected? Explain why they are not elected by a 
direct vote of the people. Of how many members is the United 
States Senate composed at present 7] 

Thirty lives were lost by an explesion in an Enghsh colliery. 
‘What is a colliery? What is the difference between anthracite 
and bituminous coal? How is silver mined and extracted fiom 
the ore? Describe the process of gold mining.) 


-o- _ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 





The late Father Isuac T. Hecker, founder of the Paulist order, 


although possessing a giunt stature and physique, was so worn by 
lubor as far back as 1871, that he was obliged to withdraw to 
some extent from active work. [Name some famous religious 
erders. Who was the founder of the Jesuits? Give a sketch of 
his life.] 


Prince Bismarck has received the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Giessen. (Tell what you know of German universi- 
ties. Why is illiteracy rare among the Germans ?] 

An intimate friend and companion of Garibaldi, Luigi Pietro, 
died in Bostor a few days ago. (Give asketch of Garibaldi’s ca~ 
reer in Italy and South America. What were the principle traits 
of his character ?)} 

Otto Goldschmidt, the busband of Jenny Lind, bas raised a 
monument to his wife’s memory in the form of a cross about ten 
feet high, cut from Swedish granite. (Tell what you know of the 
Swedish nightingale’s career. Name some of the famous living 
singers. } 

A collection of the Prince of Wales’ speeches and addresses 
will be issued shortly. [Who is the Prince of Wales? What is 
the name of the royal family to which he belongs? Which were 
the Tudor kings? Tell what you know of William of Nor- 
many.) ~~ . 

An influential business man of Boston, Sam Wah Kee, gave } 
dinner to 700 of his countrymen recently, in honor of the birth of 
an heir. (To what race do the Chinese belong? Why have they 
not made-more progress in civilization? Why is there oppositién 
to their emigration to this country 7) 


The history of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is one of constant)y increas- 
ing success. Try this medicine. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


IOWA. 


At the annual meeting of the board of education at Dubuque, 
Thomas Hardie was re-elected secretary, and Joseph Herod as 
treasurer. 





KENTUCKY. 

The Cloverport high school enters upon its fifteenth year 
under most favorable circumstances. Major C. W. Fowler, M.A., 
C.E., is principal. 

MARYLAND. 

‘The Howard Co. teachers’ held their meeting in Ellicott City, 
Saturday, Nov. 24. The meeting was a very successful one, and 
ihe teachers were much benefited and encouraged. The presi- 
dent is Mr. J. W. Somers, and the secretary Mr. Churles L. Moore. 
wlany interesting questions were brought up and discussed. An 
essay, *‘The Teacher’s Influence in a Community,” was read by 
Miss M. Snowden. Suitable resolutions were passed relative to 
the donation by Mr. Daniel Hand. 

The Baltimore Co. colored teachers held their meeting in the 
lioward Normal School Building, Baltimore, Md, Their session on 
l'viday Nov. 30, was a lively one. The ex-president, Mr. I. D. 
Biair, read an interesting paper speaking of the need for the 
colored teachers to be careful and studious, hard working and 
earnest, that the standard of examinations for the colored teach- 
ers be not lowered. Mr. C. Smith is the president. 

Cus. L. MOORE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

It will not be the fault of Principal Greenough, or the Mass. 
state board of education, if in the near future Westfield does not 
have a new normal school building, as plans are being drawn by 
a prominent architect under the direction of Mr. Greenough and 
the board, which will be submitted to the legislative committee 
on education in the near future tor approval, and with the hope 
that favorable report will be made to the legislature. 

Where the new building will be located will be determined 
jargely by the legislative committee. 

For various reasons the site of the present building is not desir- 
able. 

Mr. A. E. Frye will give special lessons im sand modeling at 
Springfield, Feb. 1 and 2. Supt. Balliet is making every effort 
possible to give the teachers every advantage to simplify their 
work, and at the same time making it more efficient. Spring- 
field is alreu ly ahead of many cities of its size in manua) training, 
ter the city has appropriated $3,000 for the work this year. 

The manual training school occupies a spacious building next 
to the high school, and has been fitted up for tool practice in car- 
pentry, molding, turning, and so on. 

The teachers’ training school, under the efficient principalship 
of Miss E. M. Reed, occupies a handsome building. 

BE, J. Lewis. 
NEBRASKA. 

The State Teachers’ Association was announced to be held at 
Lincoln, but it has been changed to Hastings, and will be held 
March 26-28, 1889. H. B. M. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


On the 6th of December, the Commission on Manual Training, 
appointed last year by Governor Beaver, met in Harrisburg for 
the purpose of conferring with the principals and trustees of the 
state normal schools concerning the advisability of introducing 
manual training into the public schools of the state. Dr, Atherton, 
president of the State College, and chairman of the commiasion, 
stated the work that devolved upon him and his associates and 
what they had accomplished. He said: “The scope of our work, 
as we have conceived it, has been to devise a system of manual 
exercises and manual training that could be incorporated into the 
public schools of the state. We all agree that some system of 
elementary training can be introduced into all grades of the pub- 
lic schools. The most striking fact that has pre_ented itself to our 
minds, is, that in something like one hundred places throughout 
the United States, localities have been led to establish and intro- 
duce something of this kind into their schools. They have felt, 
what Mr. Williamson, of Philadelphia, has for many years ex- 
pressed, that the public schools were not adapting themselves to 
the actual requirements of life; that in some way they were 
traioing our brightest minds away from active industrial life, in- 
stead of traiming them for it, and that thus the leadership of indus- 
try was passing into the hands of men from other countries. We 
feel that in order to have this work done we must have the co- 
operation of the teachers of the normal schools of the state. The 
commission wil] ask the legislature to appropriate to each normal 
school a small fixed sum for the purpose of establishing a plant. 
lt may be applied to fitting up a room in a basement or attic: it 
may require power, or it may not. Some of the best establish- 
ments I visited in Paris do not pretend to use the power for 
ordinary work. They say it is better to use a foot-lathe, because 
a pupil is likely to have his attention diverted to the running of a 
machine rather than to the actual manual processes of his work. 
Dr. Higbee, in his recent annual report, has tully committed him- 
self to the general idea of manual training.” General Beaver also 
addressed the convention. He said: “That although we might 
look at this question somewhat differently, we were all aiming for 
the same results. If the authorities and principals of our nor- 
mal schoois will resolve that manual training be introduced, it 
will be done. All that 1s needed is for the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania to take a positive stand on this question.” The 
tollowing was adopted as expressing the sense of the convention: 
(1) That the state furnish an appropriate sum to furnish a room, 
toois, and materials, and an annual appropriation to keep it up 
and pay a teacher; (2) that we indorse the plan proposed of indus- 
trial education ; (3) that we pledge ourselves, as the normal schools 
of the state, to lena our best efforts towards promoting the in- 
troduction of some form of manual truining in the schools of the 
state. 

Bloomsburg, Pa. Wa. NogTurnea. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, the well-known composer of 
music and conductor of conventions has been engaged for ten 
days’ instruction in vocal music at the California, Pa., State Nor- 
mal School, beginning June 3. The present attendance at the 

_ normal is very large. ‘The enrollient for the year bids fair to 
igach 700. Theo, B. Noss 1s principal ot this school. 


jee departments trom the kindergarten upward.” 


THE NEW MOVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORKERS IN BOSTON. 





On November 10, 1888, at 12 o’clock, the school committee 
rooms on Mason street, Boston, were filled to overflowing with an 
audience very much in earnest, and deeply interested in the object 
that had brought them together. 

Early in November a meeting was called by Edwin P. Seaver’ 
superintendent of public schools, Boston; Francis A. Walker* 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Thos. M. 
Balliet, superintendent of public schools, Springfield; H. 8. Tar- 
bell, superintendent of public schools, Providence; and C. E. 
Meleney, supermtendent of public schools, Somerville, for the 
purpose of considering how kindergarten instruction, drawing 
and manual training may be made more harmonious and effective 
in public schools. It also had for its object the organization of an 
association to specially consider the inter-relationship which 
exists between these three subjects of education, and how in- 
struction in each can best be promoted in public schools. 

The Hon. James McAllister, superintendent of public schools in 
Philadelphia, and the Hon. A. 8. Draper, superintendent of public 
instruction in the state of New York, addressed the meeting, and 
were followed by Secy. Dickinson, Gen. Walker, Mrs. Louisa P. 
Hopkins, Miss Josephine C. Locke, Supt. of drawing in the public 
schools of St. Louis, and others. The audience gave to all of the 
speakers the most absorbing attention, and at the close of the 
meeting resolutions were adopted to the effect that a committee 
of seven be appointed by the chair to report a plan of organiza- 
tion for such an associution of educational workers as above men- 
tioned; and that this committee be empowered to add to their 
number, as they deem necessary, and that they be also authorized 
to call a public meeting as early as practicable for the considera- 
tion of their report. 

In accordance with these resolutions, the committee of seven 
met on November 17, Dr. Dickinson presiding. The number was 
increased to twenty-five, and sub-commitiees were furmed as 
follows: 

COMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION. 

Dr. J. W. Dickinson, Secy. state board of education; Mr. T. M. 
Balliet, Supt. schools, Springfield; Mr. E. P. Seaver, Supt. schools, 
Boston; Mr. G. I. Aldrich, Supt. schools, Quincy; Mr. ©, E. 
Meleney, Supt. schools, Somerville. 

COMMITTEE ON KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss L. Kb. Pingree, Boston; Miss Laura Fisher, Boston; Miss E. 
C. Rider, Florence; Miss M. E. Lombard, Boston; Miss Anna L. 
Page, Boston. 

COMMITTEE ON FORM STUDY, DRAWING, AND COLOR. 

Mrs. M. D. Hicks, director of Prang’s normal drawing classes, 
Boston ; Mr. Henry Hitchings, director of drawing, Boston; Mr. 
Henry T. Bailey, state agent for drawing, Massachusetts; Miss 
Abbie M. White, supervisor drawing, Providence, R. L; Mr. 8. P. 
Davis, teacher drawing, Hartford, Conn. 

COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Mrs. L, P. Hopkins, supervisor public schools, Boston; Mr. A. C, 
Boyden, Bridgewater Normal School; Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, 
Natural History Society, Boston; Mr. Henry L. Clapp, Master 
Putnam school, Roxbury, Boston ; Miss Jennie Arms, Boston. 

COMMITTEE ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


Dr. J. D. Runkle, Prof. Massachusetts Institute Technology, 
Boston; Mr. James A. Page, Master Dwight school, Boston; Mr. 
Schwamb, director School Mechanic Arts, Institute Technology ; 
Miss Amy Homans, Boston; Miss L, E. Fay, Supt. of drawing, 
Springfield. 

On January 19 this committee of twenty-five met and consid- 
ered in detail the plan of organization presented for discussion. 

The draft of a constitution was offered by a sub-committee for 
consideration, which, after much discussion and with a few 
amendments, was adopted, 

Among its articles are the following, which will indicate clearly 
the aims and limitations of the proposed association : 

“The object of this associatian is to promote the highest ends of 
education by securing the complete and harmonious development 
of all the human faculties through self-activity in observation, 
thought, and expression.” 

“To this end the association proposes to unify the various 
departments of educational work, from kindergarten upward; to 
study the tundamental principles of education, and the correla- 
tion of science, art, manual training, and language; to organize 
such a system as shall harmonize methods of instruction and 
training, and make them more effective in public and private 
schools.” _ 

“ Any person of good moral standing interested in the objects 
of the association is ehgible to membership.” 

“ The officers of the association shall consist of a president, six 
or more vice-presidents, a general secretary and an assistant 
secretary, a treasurer, an executive committee, and six standing 
committees of five members each.” 

“The standing committees shall be named respectively as fol- 
lows : Committee on general education ; committee on kindergar- 
ten ; committee on form study, drawing, and color: committee on 
elementary science ; committee on manual training; committee 
on membership.” 

“ There shall be a board of ten counsellors, composed of persons 
in various sections of the country, who have become eminent in 
their support of the objects of this association.” 

“The counsellors shall be nominated by the members of the 
tive department committees, and the several counsellors shall be 
considered members ex-officio of the committee by which they 
have been nominated.” 

“Tt shall be the duty of each standing committee to make itself 
acquainted with educatioual progress in its department, and to 
report thereon annually to the executive committee, and also to 
prepare such special papers and reports as may be required by the 
executive committee for the regular meetings.” 

“It shall also be the duty of each standing committee to make 
itself acquainted with the work in the department of each of the 
other committees, and to report any plan which may seem to it 
practicable for rendering the instruction in its own department 
more harmonious with that of the other departments, so that 
there may ultimately be a closer unity pervading the work of all 








The constitution in which these articles are embodied will be 
presented for consideration at a public meeting soon to be called 
of all those interested in the new association which will at that 
time be formally organized. 

New York and Chicago can already boast of similar associations 
composed of many notable educators from all sections of the 
country. 

Any persons interested in the objects of the proposed associa- 
tion, as set forth above, will confer a favor by sending their 
names to the undersigned members of the committee on organiza- 
tion, that they may be duly notified of the date of the public 
meeting. 

The names of the committee on organization are as follows : 
Mr. C. E. Meleney Mr. James A. Page Miss L. B. Pingree 
Dr. J. D. Runkle Mr. 8. P. Davis Miss M. E. Lombard 
Prof. Alpheus Hyatt Mrs. L.P. Hopkins Mrs. M. D. Hicks. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The fourth lecture on “* School Music,” by Prof. C, R. Bill at the 
University of the City of New York, occurred on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 12. A large audience of teachers was present, and the various 
topes considered were presented with the same decision and 
earnestness which has characterized the lecturer’s previous efforts. 
On account of its importance, elementary instruction in music 
was again considered, the lecturer clearly pointing out that good 
intonation, accent, expression, and appreciation of time must all 
be developed in the child’s nature before he bears of notes, 
Mason’s first music chart and reader, and Veazie’s music primer, 
furnished the material for demonstrating this part of the work. 
The lecturer next considered the grammar school department, 
introducing the four-part measure and again exemplifying two- 
part singing by practical class work, In this relation the songs 
from Mason’s second reader were taken as the best models for 
lower grammar school practice. 

The fifth jecture was delivered on Saturday, January 19, with 
the continued good attendance, a very marked feat.wre being the 
number of special music teachers present. In opening this lec- 
ture, Prof. Bill called the attention of the teachers once more to 
the necessity of presenting good models to the children in 
primary grades, and of studying the child’s nature most carefully 
until its needs are recognized and the proper aids supplied. In the 
work of the second year, notes are introduced for the first time, 
not in a meaningless way, but as representing that which they 
already know how to express. In the grammar department the 
chromatic scale in sharps was taken up, followed by the changing 
of key and part singing from Mason’s Readers. The iectures are 
attended by an enthusiastic body of teachers, and all present feel 
that a marked impulse is being given to the cause of schoo! music. 








RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING THE DEATH OF DR JOHN 
H.. FRENCH. 

At a meeting of the state board of conductors of teachers’ 
institutes, held in Albany, N. Y., January 12, 1889, the following 
were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, on the 23d day of December last, death removed from 
this board its senior member and chairman, John H. French, 
LL.D., and 

Whereas, we, his associates desire to make public recognition of 
the high esteem in which he was held, therefore 

Resolved :—That in the death of Dr. French the educational 
interests of the state of New York have lost a prominent worker 
whose pure Christia. character, ripe culture, varied experience, 
and sturdy aggressive manhood, especially fitted bim for the 
particular field of labor, and whose instrumentality in improving 
the work of our common schools can hardly be over-estimated. 

Resolved :—That we mourn the loss to us of his mature judg- 
ment, his wise counsel, and his kindly sympathy in our common 
work. 

Resolved :—That we extend to his widow and relatives our heart- 
felt sympathy in this, the hour of their sad bereavement, and 
that so far as possible, we would temper their griet by the assur- 
ance that, although he has passed the boundary of this life, his 
work remains, a living force in the progress of education and 
of mankind. 

Resolved :—That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
Mrs. French, and also one to each of the educational papers of the 
state. Henry R. SANFORD. 

{athe T. BARNES. 
Isaac H. Srour. 
SAMUEL H. ALBRO. 

We see no objection to the passage through the state legisla- 
ture of Mr. Crosby’s resolution of inquiry. It provides that the 
comptroller of this city shall report the names, objects, and de- 
nominational control of all institutions in receipt of public 
money, the amounts thus donated last year, and the authority 
for each appropriation. The people are entitled to all this infor- 
mation, and ought to have it. 

The Female Grammar School Teachers’ Mutual Improvement 
Association, and the Primary Teachers’ Association, adopted reso- 
utions last Monday approving the report of the committee of 
eight of the board of education on reform, in the methods of the 
public schools. A request, was made to the board of education 
not to take final action on the report at its next meeting. 





We hear that the proposal of the Public Education Society, to 
recommend the appointment of a legisiative committee to inves 
tigate the public schools, has been the subject of much comment 
in school circles. By many such an investigation 1s condemned 48 
useless, The committee, it was said, would be obliged to takes 
large amount of testimony relating to the details of school affairs, 
much of which would be of the most technical character, and 
would require the most careful and deliberate sifting to get any 
real value from it, ; 

On the other hand the members of the society say that the laws 
regulating the schools need a thorough revision. They have 
gradually accumulated during more than half a century and have 
become complicated, cumbersome, and obscure, so that it is al- 
most impossible to say where the duties of one official begin, 024 
where those of another end. _ 


. 
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“ Our purpose is in no way antagonistic to the board of educa 
tion or its officials,” said one member of the society, “* we would 
like that distinctly understood. But we want to awaken intelli- 
gent public interest in schoo) affairs, and aid the board in what- 
ever way wecan. The board itself has no power to revise its own 
Jaws. It must go to the legislature for that. Recently I had oc- 
casion to look up the duties of a school trustee, and I found it 
impossible to define them clearly. The duties of trustees, inspec- 
tors, and commissioners, overlap in such a way that I could not 
possibly separate them. I think members of the board of educa- 
tion will recognize this, and will agree with me that a revision is 
necessary.” ‘ 

Superintendent Jasper has said that no information has come to 
him respecting the memorial of the society. The discussion of a 
legislative investigation of the schools, he said; lay entirely with 
the board itself, and had no connection with ms duties. That 
there were opportunities to improve public school methods, he 
added, was admitted by all school officials, and changes of a radi- 
cal character had been made in the school methods of the city 
within a few years. He thought that the discussion of such a re- 
port as the board now has before it would do more for school 
reform than a legislative investigation. 





-o- 


BROOKLYN. 





REPORT OF PRESIDENT HENDRIX. 


The annual report of the president of the board of education, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., contains a full account of receipts and expendi- 
tures for the last seven years. The largest item of mcrease is in 
the salaries of teachers. Since Jan. 1, 1888, five additional schools 
have been organized, and contracts have been made for seven 
more, which are now in course of construction. There has been a 
marked increase in the efficiency of the work of the attendance 
of agents unde: the reorganization of the methods of what was 
formerly designated as the attendance bureau. The teachers’ 
voluntary associations is a noteworthy feature of the year. The 
evening schools continue to be greatly useful to pupils, who need 
and will attend them. The board so managed as to piace them 
as near to the population they draw from as possible. The free 
book system has proved a help to common school education. 














282. AN anxious inquirer wants to know: 


1. Who is Emin Bey ? 

2. To what nationality does he belong? 

3. What was his business in Atrica? 

4. When did Stanley start to rescue Emin ? 

5. How is the relief expedition organized, and of what does it 
consist. 


The Tribune has answered this question so concisely 
that we transcribe the answers for the benefit of many 
readers who want to know: 


1—Governor-General of Equatorial Provinces, 2—An Austrian 
in the service of the Khedive. 3—To govern semi-civilized races, 
4—Stanley left Zanzibar, February 25, 1887. 5—Stanley recruited a 
force of 600 Zanzibaris, 400 of whom marched with him from the 
Congo Valley. Five whites were with him. The expenses were 
met by the king of the Belgians, the Egyptian government, and 
by private subscription. 


283. ScHOOL SAVINGS BANKs.—1 would like to say a few 
words in regard to the influerce of the banking system for 
children and youth in the public schools of the city of 
Jamestown. The Children’s Savings Fund was inaugur- 
ated last September. On the 20th of December following 
$584.48 had been deposited, at which time about $100 were 
drawn out for holiday purposes. No effort whatever has 
been made to induce the children to patronize the fund. 
The fact that they could deposit their money in the bank 
was stated, and the rules to be observed read in their 
presence. Those who chose, or who had money to deposit, 
gave it to their teachers, and received check-books, stating 
the amount. As a legitimate result of the working of the 
Children’s Savings Fund, we are beginning to realize, and 
indeed fully anticipate, beneficial influences. 


Jamestown, N Y. S. G. Love. 


284. THE COLORED TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY.—In your 
Christmas number I noticed an article headed ‘Colored 
Teachers.”’ For the “colored” teachers of Kentucky, I 
can say, we have a state teachers’ association which meets 
annually, and is well attended by energetic and wide- 
awake teachers from our cities, towns, and country dis- 
tricts. We have county associations which meet monthly 
or semi-monthly, and talk over the needs of our various 
schools, the best methods of teaching, what we can do for 
self-improvement, and how we can best elevate the com- 
munities in which we work. We have county institutes 
meeting annually, conducted by some efficient Africo- 
American college, normal, or high sckool professor. 

The JOURNAL comes into the schools of even some of 
our mountain districts. Some of our teachers have put 
their hands in their pockets and purchased teachers’ out- 
fits. Berea College is filling the state with teachers full of 
zeal for their work, who are making a careful study of 
the “ new education” as given in educational books and 
papers, and of child nature. 

In our teachers’ examinations this year the colored 


than any other teachers in the state, white or colored. In 
Pulaski there have been issued only two first class certifi- 
cates, one to a white, the other to a colored young lady. 
In other counties the averages of both races have been 
about the same. So much for our ability. 

In spite of the many thirfgs we have to contend with, we 
are coming, even in Kentucky. 

Kentucky. AN AFRICO- AMERICAN TEACHER. 


285. GooD WORDS FOR THE JOURNAL.—I want to add 
my testimonial to the value of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, to 
that of the thousands of others who have read and appre- 
ciated it. Asa means of stimulating interest in and love 
for the work of teaching, and arousing professional pride, 
and disseminating sound educational doctrine, and, 
above all, of enhancing the efficiency of the teacher’s work 
in the school-room, I know of no journal that can be com- 
pared to the N. Y. ScHOOL JOURNAL. It has been to mea 
source of encouragement and assurance, to which I always 
turn in the hour of dissatisfaction with the profession, or 
rather the work. I am personally acquainted with a num- 
ber of teachers who subscribe for and read the N. Y. 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and every one, without a single excep- 
tion, has had his salary increased since he began reading 
your paper. Itis hard to decide which is the most valu- 
able feature of the paper. The editorials, the contributed 
articles on the abstract principles of pedagogy, the papers 
teaching devices,—any of them are worth ten times the 
subscription price. Even the advertisements, as a means 
of informing teachers what progress is being made in all 
the educational world, are worth the price of the paper. 
Marlin, Texas. E. M. PACE. 


286. SYLLABIFICATION.—Till teachers and children think 
of the syllables which make the words in spelling, reading 
and speaking, so long will your complaint, ‘not speak- 
ing English,” be a just one. Such “ English as She is 
Spoke” is taught by assistants in my department who 
have not been accustomed to syllabify words, and also by 
grammar school assistants, who teach in an adjoining 
room, so that the evil is not confined to primary depart 
ments, in which grade the consequences are always the 
more serious. 

Vial spelled correctly and pronounced “ vile ;’’ children, 
“chillen ;”’ before, “ befo ;” third, “‘ thoyd ;” bird, “‘boyd ;’’ 
girls, “‘ goyles;’’ hundred, *‘hundid” or “hundered,”’ are 
a very few examples of the numberless casesin which the 
commonest words are mercilessly butchered. As long as 
spelling is taugnt without clear and exact syllabification, 
so long as new words in reading are taught without sylla_ 
bifying, so long will there be unreadiness in sight read_ 
ing, in spelling, and accuracy of speech. 

New York City. M. G. M. 

How about many words that are not pronounced as they 
are spelled? Take extraordinary as an example.—Ebs. 


287. AN EXPLANATION.—Com. J. 5S. Lusk, Binghamton, 
N. Y., presents the following explanations concerning his 
address on “State Aid and State Inspection for Parochial 
Schools,” delivered before the last meeting of the New 
York state Association of School Commissioners and Su- 
perintendents : It was his intention to give both sides of 
the question by quoting from eminent men, although he 
could not vouch for the truthfulness or untruthfulness of 
any statements thus made. He gave no opinions of his 
own. After quoting from Mr. Joseph Cook, who favored 
state inspection for parochial schools, Mr. Lusk asked the 
association, whether it was not possible to have parochial 
schools under state inspection, and receive state aid. He 
hoped there might be a time when all teachers could meet 
on friendly terms of universal brotherhood. He says that 
nothing can be gained by keeping the teachers ignorant 
of the views of eminent men of the past and the present, 
on this school question. Through the archbishop of New 
York he learned the article on ‘‘ What Roman Catholics 
Want,” in last April number of Forum, contained the 
present views of Catholics on this question, and advises 
every teacher to read it. Mr. Lusk also read quotations 
from the writings of a large number of authorities on the 
Catholic school question, during his address. 


288. A TEACHER’s WorK.—The reasons I don’t like 
teaching are the inattention of scholars and their inability 
to understand. The reason I do like it is that I love chil- 
dren, and my wish to make school pleasant for those who 
do not have pleasant homes. I love to see the happy look 
and light step of the scholars as they near the school- 
house, and, too, I like to watch the minds develop day by 
day. Last, but of course not least, I like teaching for the 
money it brings. M, E. K. 


289. How TO SUCCEED WITH DULL PUPILs.—Classify so 
that the dull ones will not to be expected to keep up with 
bright ones. They have to learn the same things as bright 
pupils, and have the same faculties to do it with, only they 
are slower. -Give them more time and be careful not to 
crowd them. Remember, all horses are able to go 100 
miles; a very few can do it in ten hours, the majority 





teacaers of Madisoa coaaty stood higher in their averages 


‘ 





can do it easily in two days. c. P. 8. 


ANSWERS. 


RAN WITHOUT CLOUDs. (Ans. to Ques. 57.)—It may 
rain a few drops when there are no clouds if the air is sat- 
urated with vapor, and a cold current of air blows in upon 
this, for this'causes some of the vapor to be condensed, 
and it fallsin drops of rain. But rain seldom falls unless 
there are clouds. 


ORIGIN ‘OF THE ALPHABET. (Ans. to Ques. 73.)—I 
do not know whether the English alphabet is meant or the 
original arrangement of arbitrary symbols to represent 
sounds. The Phoenician alphabet is the first of which we 
have any record ; and from it have originated directly or 
indirectly all that have existed, or now exist. It is the 
foundation of the Greek, Latin, and Arabic alphabets, and 
consequently, all the modifications of them. Taking both 
ancient and modern times into our calculations, as many 
as 400 hundred alphabets have been used. The English 
alphabet is derived from the Latin, and the Latin from the 
Greek, which, in turn, is derived from the Phcenician. 
Only three nations can lay claim to’the discovery, use, and 
transmission of letters—the Babylonian, the Phcenician, 
and the Egyptian. The early civilization is a strong argu- 
ment in its favor, but an equal number of authorities in- 
cline to the opinion that Phoenicia and Egypt are equally 
entitled to that distinction. Probably the true explana” 
tion is that all three were more or less influential in the 
matter, each modifying the crude attempts ot the others, 
and finally prefecting an alphabet of arbitrary signs. 

B. H. ALLBEE. 


ANSWER TO ONE WHO WISHES TO LEARN. (Ans. to Ques, 182.) 
—Yes, to all, except the last two. To the first of these, Colonel 
Parker is mght in saying the child is backward in arithmetic 
because his faculty of number has never been aroused; it ma 
also be true that he is deficient in that faculty. His ignorance is 
a test of the tirst, and his degree of activity in learnirg under 
proper instruction, would test the last. Teachers are justified in 
accepting that which observation and experience teaches only 
when they have been the direct outgrowth of the sciences under- 
lying the art. The processes are so complicated, there are so 
many variae circumstances that help to modify any simple 
uniform effect, that the generalizations based on prections experi- 
ence are continually proving themselves to be inadequate an 
precarious. G. E. M. 


A New EXPRESSION. (Ans. to Ques. 133.)—Would not criticise, 
since the foundation of any language depends upon the usage of 
the best writers and speakers, or, as you say, “educated persons,” 


Nosy Pupi41s. (Ans. to Ques, 134.)—A quiet manner in address- 
ing the pupils, favors quietness in tae pupils. Teach them, or 
rather drill them, to move quietly ; keep to work at one thing at 
a time until you have secured results in that, and then begin with 
something else; the trouble with many teachers is that they 
attempt too much at once; be patient but eternally pertent 

G. E. 


Recess. (Ans. to Ques. 135.)—Certainly, have recess by al 
means. By a few momcnts’ exercise in the air the whole nervous 
system is revitalized, and much time 1s gained thereby. The mind 
is not constructed so as to bear long continued effort without 
relaxation. G. E. M. 


How TO TEACH MORALS. (Ans. to Ques. 140.)\—The best way 
seems to wait until there is a necessity for moral logic, and then 
give it, Children can not be made to be interested in that which 
has no connection with themselves or their attributes. G. E. M, 


PHONICS. (Ans. to Ques. 142.)—Merely to illustrate the elemen- 
tary sounds of words. G.E.M 


QUESTION IN GRAMMAR. (Ans. to Ques. 143.!—Yes, certainly; 
as, “ He was seen and fied.” G. E. M, 


ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. (Ans. to Ques. 148,)—Order aud 
discipline are twin agencies. To dispense with one or the other 
is to walk with only one leg. G.E.M 


Second Milo, N. Y. 


How TO MAKE GRAMMAR INTERESTING. (Ans, to Ques, 3.)— 
1 would suggest that the utility of the subject be made apparent. 
This can be illustrated by false syntax which can be made so 
ridiculously false as to attract the attention of any child, however 
illiterate he may be. Then assure him that he unconsciously uses 
such language constantly. Give correct uses of sit, set, lie, lay, 
etc.. as compared with common usage of the same. Simplify the 
subject by stating that all language is made up of sentences. 
That there are but three kinds of sentences. viz. : simple, complex, 
and compound, and give examples of each, show that the last two 
are aggregations of the former. I should then give a formula for 
the analysis of a sentence. Illustrate the same until the philosophy 
is learned, In the meantime give the conjugation of a transitive 
verb, the verb to be, and show how the passive is formed. Then 
give bim a book. This last idea I got from Horace Greeley at a 
state teachers’ institute held in Jacksonville, Ill., some years 
before the war. I had then been laboring for some fifteen years 
under V. M. N.’s difficulties. Since then I have walked in the 
light. Also my pupils. J. W. SHURTS. 

wenna, Neb. 





QUESTIONS 70 BE ANSWERED, 

The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The Numser of the question should head 
the reply. 

178, Sigut ReapInG.—How can sight-reading be effectively 
taught— especially to dull pupils ?; A. R. L. 

179. RoMAN NOTATION.—Why can we not write 400, Roman 


letters, CUCC or 4,000, MMMM. Give arule for notation. We see 
IIL for 4 on the clock’s dial ? R. M. 


180. NEWFOUNDLAND.—What objections exist in regard to 

Newfoundland joining the Dominion of Canada? 2. M. 
181. GENDERS.—Would you use four genders, masculine, 

feminine, common, and neuter, in parsing? R. M. 


182. ScHoot Muspums.—Give your method of starting and 
continuing a school museum. STRUGGLING TEACHER, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LAvUDESs Domini. A Selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient 
and Modern, for the Sunday-school. Edited by Rev. 
Charles Seymour Robinson bp. LL.D. New York: 
The Century Co. 255 pp. cents. 


This collection is designed, as its name implies, to make 
rominent in Sunday-school worship the praises of the 
rd Jesus Christ. It contains pieces new and old, me- 
lodic and harmonic, artistic and a and will be found 
adapted to the present needs of Sunday-schools every- 
where, It can be also used at prayer-meetings to advan- 
tage, asa number of'suitable hymns have been included 
for that purpose. The book is well and tastefully bound 
in crimson, with black letters. 





AN ILLUSTRATED PRIMER. B 
by Edith Parker Jordan. 
Heath & Co. 101 pp. 


This primer is intended to help little children who are 
deaf, in their earliest language lessons, and the author, 
who is principal of the Boston Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, has prepared, out of her own experience, just 
what she knew to be the best of its kind. fore coming 
to the use of this primer, the children are supposed to 
have learned to speak, and to associate the words with the 
objects represented in words. In this book, they find the 
printed forms of the words which they speak, and of the 
sentences which they have been taught gradually to con- 
struct. As they master the words and sentences of the 
petinet, they gain the power to learn other words, so that 

heir vocabulary grows. It is out of the actual necessities 
encountered ix teaching the deaf that this primer has 
grown, as they require different books from any in use 
among hearing children. It is a primary language lesson 
book, and can be used by hearing children to advantage. 
The illustrations are fresh and attractive. 


Sarah Fuller. Illustrated 
ton: Published by D. C. 


THE CONVERSATION METHOD FOR SPEAKING, READING, 
AND WRITING FRENCH. Intended for Self-Study or Use 
in Schools, With a System of Pronunciation ed On 

— Websterian Equival-ots, And Entirely New Devices For 
Obtaining A Correct Pronunciation. By Edmond Gas- 
tineau, A.M. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Publishers, New 
York and Chicago. 530 pp. 2.00. 


The method adopted in this book is most excellent and 
wise, and is that which a person in a foreign land follows 
when surrounded by those who speak only the French lan- 
guage Insuch cases the ear catches the sound of com- 
plete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms, and the learn- 
er can grasp but a few only, but the few are enough to 

ilot him through many necessities. The grammar of the 
anguage, and the cold, useless, stiff phrases so often 
found in the average scho: 1-book, are empty and senseless 
atsuchatime. This Conversation Method. supplies from 
the outset, sentences in common use, coupled with their 
translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily 
memorized and mastered, and turned to femediane con- 
versational account. These sentences are then rehearsed 
in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, 
analyzed, and the words of which they are made up in- 
serted into other forms and idioms, to express a greater 
variety of meaning. The body of the book is made up ot 
six parts,—I. The Arrival,—Il. The Hotel and esatins 
House,—III. The Weather and the City,—IV. The Pur- 
chases,—V. Pleasures and Health,—VI. Grammar, which 
occupies perhaps, one-tenth of the whole book. The pro- 
nunciation will be found to be of the greatest possible 
value to persons who are studying the language alone, 
which, by this method, makes it a possible thing. 


A MANUAL OF DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. For Design- 
ers, Decorators, Architects, and Industrial Artists. By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by J. Gonino. Illustrated 
by Nearly Three Hundred Engravings. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 310 pp. $1.50. 


The important question of Decorative Composition, to be 
thoroughly exhausted, would require a volume of far 
greater size than this one. The scope of this book, how- 
ever modest, is purely practical, and the author has aimed 
at preparing a manual which may serve as a guide to in- 
dustrial artists, designers, sculptors, and decorators, as 
well as young architects, in which they will find summed 
up, as clearly as peas, knowledge which only comes by 
experience. In the preparation of this book the author 
has also been most careful to make it as complete as the 
narrow limits permit, and has spared neither time nor 
trouble in gat ering information from reliable sources 
and acknowledged authoritiés. Following the Introduc- 
tion, the bvok is arranged in two parts—Theory and Prac- 
tice. Under Theory, is found,—form, decorations, and 
sources of ornament,—ornamentation opened to form, and 
furniture. Part II. gives Practice, and Materials used in 
Decoration,—-under which are found twenty very import- 
ant and valuable chapters, embracing practical art in all 
its phases. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, 
and the make-up or the book in every way corresponds 
with its subject. 


YoutTH’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL. An Elementary Physi- 
ology. By Eli F. Brown, M. D. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 40 cents. 


Another book for teaching children the laws of health 
and combating Pn sop J errors concerning the nature and 
phystological effects of alcohol, in connection with relative 

ts of physiology, is ready for the schools. The fact that 
‘falcohol is a poison forever at war with man’s nature” 
has been reiterated, with variations, by toxicologists and 
le ag cme from Orfila'and Piera down to the latest edi- 
jon of Flint and Hammond. And yet there still lingers 
in the popular mind something of the hallucination of the 
medieval alchemists who hailed alcohol as the elixir of life. 
Modern. research has established the fact that~* alcohol 
weakens the eed of muscular endurance, and yet 
thousands of laborers to their own great detriment are 
cherishing the delusion that it is a source of strength. 
Carefal experiments have demonstrated the modus oper- 
andi of its action to be paralysis of the nerves, yet the 
peopl regard itasatouic. By the ordinary processes of 

eminating truths centuries would be req 
correction of these popular fallacies , but through the 
hap) ¥ conception of {neorporating the truths concerning 
aleohol into the school text-books, this saving knowledge 
can ven to the children with their other studies, none 
of which are better calculated to fit them for fighting the 
battle of life in this drink cursedage. ‘“ The Youth’s Tem- 


“for the} fal 


erance Manual’’ is admirably adapted to that division of 

e school course which has been aptly termed “the 
- college,’”’ namely, the Interm te grade. There 

in it an absence of technical terms really refreshing af- 
ter the unintelligible names of bones, and muscles, and 
veins, with whic meng of the books on this topic, hur- 
riedly prepared to meet an unexpected demand, were a 
first filled. All sections in this book “relating to the use 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors,” so states the preface 
“ have been revised by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of the ational 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,’’ which ensures 
for this part of the book a freedom from error and an 
avoidance of dogmatism on disputed points that the public 
have learned to expect from one whose interpretations of 
the revelations of modern research against alcohol have 
always been made “ with the modesty of science.” 


METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
By Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Boston: Eastern Educational 
Bureau. 50 Bromfield Street. 165 pp. $1.00. 


Any child that does the work indicated by this book, 
will learn numbers first, and then as the signs of 
the numbers. The subject matter is bro<en up into easy 
stages ; first, numbers from one to ten, then from one'to 
twenty, one to one hundred, one to a thousand, and higher 
numbers. The explanations of the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic notation, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, are clear and complete, while every pos- 
sible operation and combination of numbers from one to 
ten, ten to twenty, twenty to one hundred, are given. 
Any teacher who takes a class over this line of instruction, 
will give a thorough course in number work, and — 
the minds of his pupils for a ready and easy comprehen- 
sion of the subject. Tne book is beautifully bound in dark 
blue, and printed on fine paper. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’s LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools 
and Colleges. founded on Comparative Grammar. 
Revised and Enlarged. By James Bradstreet Greenough 
Assisted by George L. Kittredge. Boston, U.S. A., and 
London: Ginn & Co. 488 pp. $1.20. 


The object of issuing a new edition of this Latin Gram- 
mar is to give the latest results of special study in this de- 
artment, and to introduce any improvements which have 
en suggested by ten year’s use. It has been the aim of 
the editors and publishers to make the grammar as per- 
fect as a book can possibly be,—its size has been increased 
somewhat, but the matter has been simplified, and things 
taken for granted or merely suggested, in the old edition, 
have frequently been expressly stated in the revision. In 
method, the needs of the class-room have been always kept 
in view, and no pains has been spared to make the rules 
intelligible and quotable, while the list of important rules 
of syntax has been made more complete, and has been fur- 
nished with references to the body of the book. In point 
of typography and general appearance, there is nothing 
left to be desired. As a text-book it is simply perfect. 


THE YounG IDEA; or Common School Culture. Caroline 
B. Le Row. New York; Cassell & Co., 104 Fourth 
Avenue. 


In this little book the author has endeavored to make 
practical application of the sort of school-room absurdities 
which in “English as She is Taught” gave readers so 
much to laugh at. While the second volume contains 
quite as many of these ludicrous blunders, it is not so 
much intended to furnish material for laughter as food for 
the most serious thought. Side by side with the lament- 
able results of the machine teaching, the deficient elemen- 
tary instruction, the hurried cramming, examining, and 
promoting, to get the children through and out of the 
schools as rapidly as possible, are placed the views of 
many of our most prominent thinkers and educ tors, con- 
cern the manner and the time for teaching these same 
subjects. The author does not hesitate to express her own 
opinions in the plainest lnneueee and calls upon teachers 
to add their testimony. For this class of workers she has 
unbounded sympathy and appreciation. 


of Fire Island Beach. 


THE Pot oF GoLD. A Sto B 
ew York: Belford, Clark 


Edward Richard Shaw. 

Co. 162 pp. 

Whatever may have been written before about Fire Is- 
land Beach, it has remained for this book to clothe that 
barren ‘ wind-searched and surf-pounded ”’ stretch of sand 
with a picturesque and withal a romantic reality that 

ves the author a clear title to literary preemption. He 

as introduced his readers to the beginning and the early 
history of those strange traditions that yet cling about the 
beach,—of phantom pirates, and buried treasure—and to 
pe that lived on the island in the times when these 
traditions of te-day were reahties. The peculiar dialect 
and provincial characteristics of the “South Shore” are 
well worth preserving, and the typical ‘‘ bay-man” and 
beach “ mowyer ” of a hundred years ago, is a most inter- 
esting individual as we find him pictured here ; in fact the 
conversations, with their whimsical faithfulness to human 
nature and the local patois, will constitute for many 
readers the most delightful part of the book. The style 
reminds one of Hawthorne, not that it seems to be an imi- 
tation, but rather the work of a kindred spirit, to whom 
the same themes are congenial, and seeking —— 
through a similar vein. here is the same subjective 
tone ; the love of mystery; a leisurely dalliance with tri- 
fling fancies ; an admirable reserve, and composed cunfi- 
dence in the power of suggestion over exact statement. 
Tn these matters, whatever is yet unfinished in the 
style, still indicates the promise and potency of greater 
things. It is only fair to expect much—and that at no dis- 
tant day—from the author of ‘‘The Widow Molly” and 
‘The Mower’s Phantom.” ‘ 
SESAME AND LILIEs. Three Lectures by John Ruskin, 

LL.D. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place. 


305 pp. $1.00. ; 
In russet cloth, thick paper, and clear type this new 
and critical edition of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies comes 
before the reader. A copy of a late portrait of the cele- 
brated author appears as a frontispiece, and at the close 
of the book are explanatory notes. Sesame and Lilies 
is a favorite book, both on account of the ease and of 
its style, and on account of its suggestiveness and health- 

moral influence The three lectures which compose 
the volume, are “ Kings’ Treasures,”’—‘“ Queens’ 
: »” and, ‘Of the Mystery of Life.” These are.en- 
rely po welt own toneedcomment. The notes are the 
5 t of experience, ane are designed to cep 


obscure references, as well as to arouse an interest in the 





fi 
serious study of literature, 


t | mornin, 





A BLOCKADED FAMILY. Lifein Southern Alabama Dur- 
ing the Civil War. By Parthenia Antoinette Hagens. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 176 pp. $1 00 


The story that composes this book opens on a sunshiny 
the early summer of 1861, and shows in a 
leasant way how a family passed through the period of 
he Civil War on their Alabama plantation. The straits 
through which this family pa were as trying as those 
encountered by many another family at that troublous 
time. Their home manufactured buttons, dresses, shoes, 
thread, coffee, tea, starch, putty, and cement, ali show 
what can really be done and endured when pecoutesy.- 
There is much that is humorous as well as pathetic in this 
story, and it is, too, a reminiscence of the war. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF LATIN CLASSICS, under the editorial 
supervision of Ernest Mondell Pease, A M., Winkley professor of 
the Latin language and literature in Bowdoin College, will contain 
those portions of the Latin authors that are usually read in 
American schools and colleges; end to meet the growing demand 
for more liberal courses such other portions will be included as 
are well fitted for class-room use, but which have hitherto lacked 
suitable editions. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York and Bos- 
ton, are the publishers. 


G. P. PorNAm’s SONS announce among their latest works: ** A 
Manual] of Oriental Antiquities,’’ by Ernest Babelon, translated 
and enlarged by B. T. A. Everetts, M.A.; “From Japan to Gran- 
ada,” by James Henry Chapin, D.D.; ‘* Business,” a practical 
treatise, by James Platt. 


CasseLLt & Co. have just published Max O’Rell’s book on the 
United States. Its title is “‘ Jonathan and His Continent: Ram- 
bles through American Society.” The same firm succeeded in 
securing the privilege of re-printing the series of articles on 
“ Authors at Home” that appeared first in the Critic. 


D. LorHrop Company have in press a story by a New York lady 
which is said to be a refutation of much of ** Robert Elsmere.” 


D. C. Heats & Co. have published a series of games and charts 
for hume and school use based on the most approved principles of 
kindergarten training and intended to connect manual training 
with ‘he home and primary school, prepared by Mme. Marwedel, 
the distinguished kindergartner, of Washington, D. C., and more 
recently of San Francisco, Cal. 


HovuGuatTon, MIFFLIN & Co. will publish, about March 1, an 
important economic work, “ Profit Sharing between Employer 
and Employee: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System,” 
by Nicholas P. Gilman. 


CuppLes & Hurp, Boston, have just issued “The Science of 
Thought,” by Prof. Charles C. Everett, which gives in a small and 
handy compass a complete system of philosophy. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Industrial Education Association, 9 University Place, New 
York City. Educational Leaflet No: 27: “Sir Henry Roscoe on 
Manual Training.” 


Biennial Catalogue of the Hartford Public High School, 1888-’s9. 
Joseph Hall, A.M., principal. This isa very handsome pamphlet 
containing a fine frontispiece picture of the school building, a 
complete list of the graduates since 1848, ete. 


Fifty-sixth annual report of the managers of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 1888. Frank Battles, 
A.M., principal. 

MAGAZINES. 


The American Archi published by Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
will be found an exceedingly interesting weekly for those who wish 
to keep informed regarding American architecture. Among 
t in the Feb. Magazine of American History are : ** Wash- 
ington as President, 1789-1790,” by Mrs. Lamb, and an unpublished 
letter of Washington in fac-simile, written to Hon. James Duane 
in 1780. The illustrations imclude a frontispiece 1 epresenting 
Washington, his wife and her two grandchildren, at the age and 
as they appeared in 1789 and a copy of Huntington's great paint- 

Lady Washington’s Reception.” The latter tills two 

and the key another page. The sensational feature of the issue, 
however, is the DeVries portrait of bes poe ony discovered in 
Holland the past summer by the Holland ety of New York. 
Building, a weekly architectural journal published by W. T. 
Comstock, 23 Warren . New York, is av. indispensable publi- 
cation for — — and county superintendents of 
schools who desire to keep up with the wonderful advances made 
in architecture and build ~ ——tThe Voice, devoted to all epee 
of the human voice. organic and functional, published by Edgar 
8. Werner, 28 West 23d street, New York, will he: r be known 
as Werner’s Voice Magazine. The change is made to distinguish it 
from the Voice, the Prohibition organ. on. Andrew D. 
White has some words of praise for Scott in the Febuary Serib- 
ner’s, comparing the literature he gave to the world with that of 
Flaubert, Daudet, and Tolstoi. In the same num are some 
reminiscences of “ Vauxhall ea fully illustrated. A 
description of a successful attempt to x, cae the Big Horn, 
or Rocxy Mountain sheep, will be fou’ able. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Brander Matthews contribute to the romance 
department. 

















Encouraging Evidence. 
In matters ern | to Compound oxygen to which we call 


attention so uen ys you are asked ply to judge by evi- 

dence Other aftairs of practical existence, which proceed on this 

basis, bave no difficulty in the way of adjustment, no more do our 

claims for Compound Oxygen. 

em are helped over 0 les by such impetus as the following 
‘ord ; 


* Prusce’s Bay, N. Y., April 1, 1887. 
“My wife had neuralgia going from head to heart, sick all the 
time, night and day, tor several = Used two home treatments 
of Compound Oxygen, and in less than three months she was 
fully re wd J. W. ANDROVATT. 
I write to inf rytgtecy LD phan Ne deatinse tomer 
* e ‘orm you of m th a ings tow: 
ou as helpers of the afflicted; bave not bed @ severe cold since 
{ bave been under the Compound Oxygen treatment.” 
Mars. Ernen H. Cox. ., 
» LARKIN, W. Va., July 31 
“T must say your Compound Ox has 
You may use my name in any way you wisb.” 


‘@ 


” 
i. 


Rev. T. F. Hour. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Comp- 
ety on tavaligs sufering irom coueumpt asthma, 
sent, free of all chron and netous Geary Sem ts 
PALEn, 1520 Arch . Phila” Pa.: or 861 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 





done me much good. 
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Three Great Educational Works 


' By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 Pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “ New Education ” in 
its sim t and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids va ies and impracticable 
fancies Of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been test<d in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
504 Pages. $1.50. 
This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
ts faculties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
570 Pages. $2.00. 
“Every school my should have a copy of 
it, and every teacher of mathematics will find it 
indispensabie."’— National Journal of Education, 


Boston, Maas. 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguisned author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING CO., 


1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
This book is an exposition of methods and de- 
vices in teaching Senay Ale which — fa > to the 
rinciples and uyot. A 
cture and Climate is made the 
basis uf ses ig hical Instruction. = eee. 
CONTENTS 


of teaching Geography. 
2. Preparation for a —_ a, eA. rt) 
3. Course ot study for 
Grammar. Sacoeiibes = hirentions for 
teaching. 5. Notes op course of study for each 
grade. 6. Books for stuuy and teaching. 7. 
Spring stu . jeder E. D =. Cena = x." 
iz. - | Gcograph y. ie 
hem. Mailed on receipt 
Franois W. PARKER, 
cis Stuart Purker's 
Both bcoks $2.20. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y¥. 

Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term ——— Fe ower © 
Tuition free and text-books furnished veling 

expenses paid one way. For circulars or turther 
intormation, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paliz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 











SEND TO 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


THE BRYANT & STRATTON 


Chicago Business College, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Short Hand and Type Writing, 
The Course of Business ainiog. 
and The English Branches. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. , 


Address, H. B. BRYANT & SON, 
77 to 81 STATE STREET. 


After May 1, 1888, location will be N. E. 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow- 
led, by American and European authority as 
the of all Natural Methods. 

New Saat of text books in French and Ger- 


man 20Ww 
Teachers cmmleyt this method are taught its 
rge at 


application, free of 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Boston: 154 Tremont St. Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washingtun : 723 14th St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court 81. Berlin: 113 Lei rstrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park. 
For ure eo WwW Melk discount, oe write to Ber- 
adison Square, N. Y. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWEeR CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8) stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blap‘s. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. S. WELcH, 
Iowa. 
to teachers, $1.00; 


LL.D, Ex-president of 


Author of ‘‘ TALKS ON PsYCHOLOGyY.’ 
by mail 12 cents extra. 


the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, 
”* Cloth, 12mo. 300 pp. Price $1.25 ; 


WHY THIS IS A SUPERIOR VOLUME. 


(t.) 


It is an effective help to self study because it systematizes and classifies the 


operations which every one recognizes as taking place in his own mind. 


(2.) It deals with the mind only ia its actual manifestations, avoiding all those spec- 
ulations that have for centuries trammelled the study of Psychology. 


(3.) It inculcates the habit of systematic self-scrutiny and the study of the minds of 


others. 


(4.) The application of psychology to the principles of teaching is full and detailed. 


(#™ This is a remarkable volume. 
publication. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


1000 copies were subscribed for in advance of 
Even if you own another similar book you will want this too. 


{a5 Clinton Place, New York. 
i15r \vabash Averue, Chicage. 


RICHARD A. McC 


Total Assets, - 
Increase in Assets, - 
Surplus at four per cent., - 
crease in Sarplus, - 
aes in — - : : 
nerease during year, - 
Policies written, - : 


Increase during | year, - - 
Risks in force, . . 
Increase during year, - - 


Increase during year, - - 
Paid Policy-Holders, * os 


Bonds and Mortgages, - - 
United States and other securities, 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred 





STATEME 


The Mutual Life Insura 


Receipts from all sources, -_ - - it . : 


Real Estate and Loans on collateral, i. ag 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be 


ENT 


nce Co. of New York, 


URDY, Paesioenr. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 


: $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 68 
- $7,940,063 63 
: - $1,645,622 11 
158,369 

17,426 

32,606 
- 10,301 
$103. 214,261 32 

$33,756,792 95 
- $482,125,184 36 
$54,496,251 85 
$26,215,932 52 

$3,096,010 06 
$14,727,550 22 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


° . : $49,617,874 O02 
- $48,616,704 14 
$21,786,125 34 
$2,813,277 60 
$3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


and in transit, Etc., 


correct, 
1. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
y Risks Risks — 
_ Assumed, Outstanding. ee 
BORG: .ccaccess $34,681,420.......... $851, 780,285. .......... $4,748,771 
Be ox, Ses dsus Cds ckesines $68,981.441. ...... «. 5,012,634 
re ee 56,832, 719...... BOD cccccvccdes 5,648,568 
SEOs whe caves 69,457,468 ........66- 427,628,083 .......... 6,294,442 
WOO is chins wise eee 482,125,184. ...... o- 7,940,068 
New York,” January 23, 1889, - : A 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samvuet E. Sprouts, Lewis May, Rorert Sewer, Henry H. Rocers, 
Lucius Rosinson, Cuiver HARRIMAN, S. Van Renssecagr Crucer,) Jno, W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Samuet D. Bascock, Henry W. Smitu, | CuHartes R. Henperson, "THEODORE Morrorn, 
Georce S. Cor, Ropert Oryreuwant, | Georce Buss, Wittiam Bascock, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy,! Grorce F, Baker, | Rurus W. Pecknam, Preston B. Piums, 
James C, HoLpen, os. THOMPSON, . Hopart Herrick, Wittiam |). WasneuRn, 
Hermann C, von Post, JuDLEY OLCoTT, | Wm. P. Dixon, | Stuyvesant Fish, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, Freperic CROMWELL, Ropert A. GRranniss, Aucustus D. Juituiarp, 
F. Ratcurorp STARR, Juuien T. Davies, Nicwoias C, MILier, | Cuarites FE. Micper. 
ROBERT A.GRANNISS, - - Vice President. , 
ISAAC F. LLOYD, - ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J EASTON, - Secretary. 
FREDERIC SC HROEDE R, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM H, C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assis stant Actuary. 
| FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
| GUSTAVUS S. Leaman ty M.D. WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D.. 
| aye MARSH; M.D., Medical Directors 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


| Thorough instruction undcr ablest Masters in 
|MUsIO, FINE 4RTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, ane pnp Tuition $5 to 


om per term d room including Steam 
eat and Hiecteie Li li ia to $7.50 per week 
git ving full informat’on, 


For Dlustruted Calen 
uddress 


E. TOURJEE, Director Frankin 8q., BOSTON. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 


DR. W.dJ. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Mcderate Charger. Pivstic filling for 


broken down and sensitive eth, a special y. 
Refers to A.M. Kellogg ®tiiur SCHOOL JOURNAL 





~ 





Aids to Illustration. 


The need of illustration in the work of the school-room is felt by every teacher ; but lack of skill in drawing is a great obstacle. 


To overcome this we are manufacturing an entirely new line of blackboard stencils, by which hundreds of objects may be put on 
the blackboard quickly and handsomely by any teacher, however inexperienced in drawing. 
any pupil. 


Indeed it can be done by almost 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


These are made of tough manilla paper of great strength, made specially for us, in which the design is traced. These 


Stencils will enable the teacher to put a handsome illustration on the blackboard in Language Lessons, Geography, Physiology, 
History, Botany, etc., etc., and thus attract and hold the attention of the class. These can be used any number of times. hive 
to ten minutes will give a perfect map, or a drawing of an elephant, children playing, etc. A large and perfect map of Europe, 
24x80 inches, showing all the prominent rivers, lakes, mountains and large cities can te made in eight minutes. 
be used an indefinite number of times and only requires a little pulverized chalk for immediate use. 


Each Stencil can 


A large portion of this material is now ready and we are prepared to fill orders at once, 


Send 10 cents for full catalogue and two sample Stencils with 15 cents. 
RATE AGENTS WANTED. 


Dealers supplied. FIRST- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Flood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 


people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
$1- six for #5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO., 


Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmulsion 


rCod ITsiver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best, 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
6COTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 














” PISO’S CURE FOR 


+ CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
uw in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 








BEST 


roR 
Health, 
Comfort, 
ear,and 












CORSET } Finish. 
WAISTS Children 
’ 50 10 .%. 
FERRIS’ Pat. we 
Ping Bockic at Hip 70 .75 .80 .85 
for Hose Supporters. ! Young Ladies 
Tape-fastened Button | 1.00 1,10 


OCord-Edge Button 
Holos. 
Best Materials 
a 


Ladies 






bal ya 
holesale Wi stern Agts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brest 
Booxs FoR ScHoout LIBRA- 
Ries. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A decriptive lists of books with 

rices. ‘This list is probably the best selection of 
he size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


341 Broadway,N.Y. 
GARSHALL FIELD & 00., CHICAGO, W 














THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 


Users of school furniture will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of the 
Andrews Manufacturing Company con- 
cerning their removal to 76 Fifth avenue, 
near 14th street, where they will continue 
to supply as formerly a line of office 
desks, folding beds, school furniture and 
supplies, and opera chairs. They solicit 
from old patrons and the public generally 
a continuance of past favors. 





A pen picture—Esterbrook’s display of 
steel pens at the various expositions, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Louisville, New 
Orleans, at all of which medals were 
awarded. 


‘* Health is everything,” 2:: the philos- 
ophers say; and they say truly. How 
can it be maintained with chalk-dust fly- 
ing continually in the air, and being 
taken into the lungs of pupils and 
teacher? It cannot be. School officers 
are realizing this fact, and the result is 
that the National Dustless Crayon has 
been adopted by the school boards of 
Philadelph‘a and Kansas City, Mo., be- 
sides many of the best private schools all 
over the country, and it fulfills all that 
the manufacturers claim forit. All users 
of the blackboard should write for sam- 
ples, and thoroughly try it. 


Do not fail to insure as a wise man ; and 
do not fail first to carefully investigate the 
claims of the different excellent compa- 
nies, and insure in the best. While you 
are about it, give your close attention to 
the statement of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, for the year 
ending. December 31, 1888. This state- 
ment shows total assets, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty-six million dol- 
lars, invested in bonds and mortgages, 
United States and other securities, real 
estate and loans on collateral, beside cash 
in banks and trust companies at interest. 
The statement also shows a surplus of 
nearly eight million dollars, from which a 
dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
This certainly looks like genuine pros- 
perity. 

The Cheque Bank, Limited, of London, 
has established an agency for the United 
States. This bank makes a business of 
supplying travelers with checks of various 
denominations, which can be cashed in 
almost every town of importance in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, West 
Indies, and South America, and more 
than fifty places in Paris, by simply writ- 
ing the name of the holder across the face. 
Visitors to the Paris exhibition this sum- 
mer will appreciate these checks. The 
system is one of great convenience to 


‘| travelers, and saves them much annoy- 


ance and expense. Right Hon. John 
Bright appears as one of the trustees of 
the Cheque Bank, and the Bank of Eng- 
land is its London house. The ban 

refers in this country to John W. Mackey, 
Esq., Pres. Commercial Cable Co., Presi- 
dent F. O. French, of the Manhattan 
Trust Co., New York. Teachers goin 

abroad this summer should somneed 
with Messrs. E. J. Mathews & Co., agents 
of the bank, No. 2 Wall street, New York. 


When you seek a teachers’ agency to 
transact business, be sure to go to one 
that is thoroughly efficient and reliable, 
such, for example, as Schermerhorn’s 
Teachers’ Agency, which is one of the 
oldest and t-known in the United 
States. It was established in 1855, and is 
now located at 7 East 14th Street, New 
York, Beside doing a successful agenc 
business, Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn 
Co., keep on hand a large stock of kinder- 
garten material of every description. 





OFFICE OF 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 


111and113 William Street, 
New YORK, January 26, 1889. 
We beg to inform the customers of the 
late firm of Knight, Loomis & Co., and 
schools and the trade generally, that we 
have made arrangements with the as- 
signee, Mr. John L. Jewett, by which we 
are able to fill orders for the publications 
of that firm on the same terms as have 
formerly been given by the firm itself. 
Soliciting your commands, 
Very respectfully, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. ix‘atsss "averse 


the Union, for 
1889 for the follo teachers: PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Superintendencies, salaries from $1,000 to 
2,200; High School Principalships, from Son $1,800 ; — School Assistants, from $450 to $1 ; 
nogee ips town schools, from $500 to : r, te and Primary, m to 
RIVATE SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies ; One Normal Presidency, $2,000; Several 
Ih and Normal Professorships, $800 to $2,000;. Director of Music for No , $900; Reading 
and Elocution, $900; Training Teacher, City Normal, $650. 

Of the 370 places now on our 282 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and Superin- 
tendents. [t is well known to authorities that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association never 
recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It »s impartia) in its work. Hence a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher und are looking for a better salary or a live growing town where hard 
work will be appreciated write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. 
Send a postal with your address. Or better, write fully a qualifications, experience, kind of 
position you want and location.. This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


. J) New York City ; Box 1969, ' 

Branches: ; St. Paul; German-American Bank Building.: { ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
A poe arrangement will be made with any teacher or Supermtendent who wishes to act as 

agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not alre.dy appointed an nt. Such 

appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of 


the applicant for :he work. 
recently filled by the School and College Bureau of 




















SOME VACANCIES Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill. Two assistants, High School, 
Tuscola, Tl. ; Supt., Shullsburg, Wis. ; Prin., Leipsic, Ohio; Prof. Science, Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ.; Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado; Four members 
of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 
Mich. These are only a few of the many vacancies filled by us. Send at once for 
circulars, and learn more of our work. Address, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
Wy In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 
province of Bureaus in general and tells you how to proceed in 
order to secure a position. It also gives you a good knowledge of 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
‘ a large number of representative places filled by it, 
etc., etc. Sent for stamp. 
a W. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 AsToR PLACE New Yok. 
is no experi- 
THE PENNSYLVAN UCATIONAL BUREAU meses 
has a firmly 
established patronage extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and superintendent enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the bureau has won 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. Good teachers should now 
register for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
TENTION TEACHERS Telegrams and letters are coming in daily as follows :—Send us a 
A + jJirst-class teacher. In order to meet this constant demand we 
want a number of well qualified ladies and gentlemen to become members of our association, Full 





particulars mailed free. Address, 
NATIGNAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, Kansas. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. C. H. HARRIS, Manager, Superintendent City Schools. 


AN’S HACKY, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
oo Bureau. Teacher ) A ency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 
(FOR ‘a vg alll uo. | perior Professors. Prir-eipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Professors, Teachers, nesses, Mu. | and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
pry etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families. anc | tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal 
Churches. Bookkeepers, Stenographert on or address 
Oopyists and Cashiers to ee eee | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Address (Mirs.) A. D. vER, | American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
23 Union Square, New York. 


’ | For larger salaries, or change of location 
Teachers Ag ency | address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
OF RELIABLE | State Street, Chicago. [ll., Orville Brewer, 


Manager. 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
le Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
nts. Selling and —s of school property, | 
EoHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Bes’ | 


Established, 1855, 
references furnished. 7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 
E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Saas how vant Ser mer Fe TEMGHERS WANTED, tase st 
NO FEE tecuticeemcient ser- 


vice, large business, not in a ae 


’ ’ 
fees, but in Py ~ Fe Teachers with Brockway S Teachers Agency 


Positions. mp. | (Formerly Chicago), 
R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. Su plies superior teachers for schools, 


| col and families. 
BRIDGE oo AGENCY ee a L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 


‘Radio Houaies, BOSTON, st: raves miny. | 28 West 28d St., N. Y. 


reeommended to achool ofieers. 4000 | Recommends schools to parents. 


NEW YORK 


Educational Bureau 


FREE 
REGISTRATION 








Vex 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 




















This Bureau undertakes to furnish 
competent teachers of all branches of 
school work to Boards of Education, 
Superiatendents, Trustees, Private Schools 
TILL and Families. Those desiring positions, 

or to make a change, are requested to 
write for our registration blank and 


APRIL 1, 1889. | writ: 
particulars. 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 








H. S&S. KELLOCC, 


MANAGER 
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BABY COACHES 
Over 100 different designs. 
Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car. 
riages, Sree. We have discontinued 
wholesali 

direct with 
















a guarantee (9 
d delivered free -: any poin' 


you wish it 
LUBURC MI MFG. | co. 
Peer — se ast 

















oW to Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
with the<+ 
@CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and sealp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured b the CuTIcuRA REMED 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood bey internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood @ , from “qo to my ula. 
Sold every where. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c,; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by_the Porrar 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 









R. H.MACY & C0. 2 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, 


AND AMERI 
AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
a seer DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 








EM N A FEW NUMBERS FOR MEN’S 
WEAR, AT $1.84 EAGH FOR ALL SIZES, WE 
OFFER IN DY. NATURAL 


MAKERS IN 8 RMANY. 
$2.79 FOR 34-INCH SHIRT AND 30-INCH 
DRAWERS. AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EA 
SIZE, WE SELL T CARTWRIGHT & 
NER’S * BEST “SANTTARY WOOL.” 


AK MANUFACTURED 


MEN’S UNLAUN-| ON THE PREMISES. 


DERED SHIRTS, 74c.| 
LADIES’ & curr 


DREN'S MUSLIN U WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. Soar ORM 


LINEN GOODS 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BEST MATEarAL AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA, 
AND GLASSWAR CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GooDs OF 

EVERY DESCRIPTIO 


ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


4 COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 
%c. TO $10.99, BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
CHEAPER THAN aia Gee» ES ARE SOLD 








MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TCWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 Le ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 









Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 4% 
akin n prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. _43 





Saliad in one minute, for ali pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only painu-killing plaster. 25c. 















—ag a “~~ 
a Pat vegeta Sa — iy 3 
*, for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 
In WY Wit for information, please mention 
—For—- 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 


NESS "Noises i=_HEAD 
POE bese patie 
a ard die = 
way, cor. 14th 
this paper. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’? 
Phila., Melbourne, 1880 


1876 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort, 1881 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 188 
New Orlean 








ORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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reatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and CO 
beautiful Gold Band 
Decorated Gold Band 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Hanging Lamp, or ridged 
No house can pw e oy te same 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


= time to get - 
ES, and secure 

or Moss Rose China Tea wet or Handsome 

Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 


Watch, or Webster’s Unabi 
o Fae of goods and premiums as we. 
~~aw~f —— 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. O. Box 229. 


31 & 32 Vesey St... New Vork, 









with advertisers, 


PEADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communicating’ 








Customer : ‘‘ Well, sir, I have concluded | 
to take that picture, and have brought a. 
check for $1,000.” 

Great artist : ‘‘ The picture is now w orth 


Customer : “ But you said $1,000 only | 
two weeks ago.” 
Great artist : ‘‘ Yes, but I have been sick 
since then, and the price has gone up. If 
died it would have been worth 
$5,000.” 


“And now,” said a Sunday-school 
teacher, ‘‘ you may ask any question you 
like.” 

A little boy raised his * Well, 
what is it, Willie?” 

**Be we goin’ to have a picnic this 
year?” 


Bob—‘“‘I tell you that new teacher is 
lightning.” 
Bill—*- No, he ain’t; lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.” 


hand, 


“ Edward,” asked the proprietor, ‘‘ how 
are those seven dollar swatches selling ?” 

** Not very well, sir.” 

“How much do they cost us ?’ 

“They cosé four ‘dollars and forty- 
seven cents net.” 

** Well, I guess you'd better mark them 
up to eight dollars, and put them.in the 
window, with a card saying they must be 
sold out regardless of cost.” 


Chaplain McCabe. when in Kansas last 
year said he would like to raise $1,000,000 
for missions. A little boy, in an effort to 
help him, sold some chestnuts for five 
cents, and sent the money to Mr. McCabe 
with a note say ing : “If you want any 
more let me know. 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Smal] Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 
yondence which they wish to preserve. 


Send for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co.. manufacturers, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Bryde—‘‘Dear me! I've quite 


spoiled that batch of biscuits. What had 
I better do—give ’em to the poor?” 

Mr. Bryde—‘‘ No, dear, no; not if you 
love the poor. Just whittle them down a 
little, and save them to patch up rat 
holes.” 


** What sha!l we buy George for Christ- 
mas?” 

**T don’t know ; 
ever.” 

** That’s just what I think.” 

And then, after three or four hours’ 
hard work (for the salesman), they pur- 
chased a penwiper done.in moire antique, 
with lace trimmings, and a mother-of- 
pearl bootjack. 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try ing 
every known remedy, at last found a recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


something useful, how- 


Master of the house (slap a his clothes 
vigorously)—** Bridget, way didn’t you 
dust my study chair?” 

Bridget—‘‘ Shure, sorr, Oi knew you 
would be settin’ down in it prizently, and 
Oi thought it wasn’t nicessary.” 


** My dear Hans, what would you like 
to have for a birthday present?” 

** A telephone, mother dear.” 

‘*My dear boy, why do you want a tele- 
phone?” 

** I want it right at the head of my bed, 
so I can stay in bed and go to school at 
the same time.” 


iM PORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and ieee Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Ho opposite Grand Central 


Depo 

oe Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b tins per day, European plan. Elevators and 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. 
stages, and eleva’ railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
SOOTHES “tne weet ne catoats TEETHING. 


SOFTENS the GUMS, alla 8 
all pain, CU CURES. Wwixd COLIC and is the BEST RE 
DIARRAG@A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 
‘* Professor, I am indebted to you for all 
I know,” says a uate, to be 
— atparting. ‘ Pray don’t mention 


Horse cars, 


Beauty 


Is desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
. ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
\ dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 





will restore the 
color, bring out @ 
new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 
keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 


healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 


**T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’— R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

“My hair was coming out (without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer'’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 

“*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 


gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 


original color. My wife has used it fo 
a long time with most satisfactory re. 
sults.’’— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hill, Mo. 


*“* My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it gréw black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Il. 


+ | ® 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfu,» 


SINGERS: 


Lighted by Electricity. 


The St. Paul Road made a brilliant innovation 
last evening by running a train from here tu 
St Paul and Minneapolis that isactually supplied 
with all modern improvements. This new train 
is composed wholly of vestibuled cars, the slee 
ing-cars being extremely rich in design, lavish 4 
decoration, and libera) in accommodations. The 
train is supplied with hot and cold water in the 
gooeing sate, but the great innovation is the 
lighting by electricity. Every car and coach, as 
well as the vestibules, is lighted with elec tricity, 
the Julian light being used. The electricity is 
provided by a dynamo placed in the baggage car, 
which is capable of supplying 120 lights. The 
electricity 1s also stored, so that the supply will 
last from six to eight hours, m case the dynamo 
dees not work. This department is in charge of 
Mr. Giles, the electrician, The St. Paul Company 
bas also perfected its experiments with steam- 
heating, and these cars are heated by the new 
process. The machine works so that if the tem- 
perature exceeds 70 degrees the steam is turned 
off, and if it falls below 60 degrees it turns on the 
steam again.—Inter-Ocean. 

The JOURNAL congratulates the C. M. & St. P. 
upon these advance steps which it is so rapidly 
taking, and would bespeak for it the patronage 
which its enterprise and liberality so justly merits. 


1889.— ’—18809. 


Tue LATEST AND BRIGHTEST CHRISTMAS AND 
New YEAR’S ANNUAL, BY “A MAN” OF 
THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 


Mass. 


rs. 





who have used Piso’s 

Cure for Consumption 

say itis BEST OF ALL. 
old « 2Be. 


sverywhere, 








**Tron and Steel.’ 


Thousands of readers who have scanned with 
eager delight the pages of “ Watt Stephens, the 
Genius of Steam * (1885), “ Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity ” (1886), “ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas” (1887), and “Coal and Coke’ (1888), will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the 
famous Rock ISLAND series, “ Lron and Steel” 
(1889), dedicated to the “Boys and Girls of 
America,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 
postage? and your address, written plainly, to 

Smith, Assistant General Ticket and 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, and a copy will be 
sent you by return mail. Copies of previous 
Annuals also furnished at same rate. 

The Rock island Railway has done much for 
the teachers and pupils of our public schools in 
getting out without stint or pains or money the 

series” referred to above. The number on 
“Iron and steel,” just issued contains much 


valuable information concerning our wonderful 
resources and the methods of mining and working 
these gerseets which characterize the Age in 





such a trifle,” was the reply. 


which we live. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 8, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 
range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive ained. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 

Introduction ‘Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed — to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 





A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. Hen lately the 
of Art, and pocomet urer by 8 cinement in the Cooper I te, N. Y. Crown ‘vo, cloth, 
foe Bobeats and Academics” No mnagiete ee apie price 
has horetof sofere been offered to teaches of net it tate | a : 
HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Brief Biogra ae ee Sketches, with Nam of Disti Artists, 
Bei ptors, ey an Edited by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 1 vol., cl. $1.75. 
This book has been widely ®., ws reading circles, and is in its 15th thousand It is written 
in Mr. Hale’s most attractive style, and most useful books. It is handsomely 


printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate 
HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS, 1. Practical 
Workin Art. Paper 5 cents; 2. Modern Schools 


of Art. Paper, 30 ceuts. By Philip Gilbert B 


Hamerton, 


is one of his most 
gift-book 





CRATMANS AMERIEA DEAWI2G, 20% 
in the ot bla a 
N. Seen. Quarto, cloth. 

f DRAWING SERIES. “= > we 


set of rawing copies. 


Any of the above books eent by mail, post-paid, on recevpt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





NOW READY. 
Yourtws rmperance /MAnvAL. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHY6IOLOGIES. 144 BP; Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to teach Physiology 
and Hyxiene with specia: reference to effects ot alcoho! and tobacco. 

Tue * Youth’s Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practica! suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 


Price of Ectetic Temperance Physiologies: 


Exchange. fntroduction. 
1. The House I Live In, ‘ 18 cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3. _Ecletic Guide to Health, 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CoO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON 


Our Republic: - 0: A Civil Government for r High School end Academies 


Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The S'ate and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution, Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 





Prof. M. B. C TRUE, buther of Civil Government of 
on joni ca, 
lg . DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass, Bd, of 
Tadeati on, 

















General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


VOICE OF 


SONG 


SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn 


VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection cf simple, beautiful so 
8, With a practical, systematic, well-grad 
160 pages, boards. 


and Intermediate grades of school 
vocal exercises suited to children’s voices. 


a A CE OF suka 40 cents 


schoo) grades, with a full course of wel 
pages, in 


adapted to Primary 
course of elementary 
Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


G. No.2. A oe of the ghateest music, suited to the Grammar and Agh 
and prac 
boards, 60 cents. Sample ae by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


tical vocal exercises. An admirable book. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLI HERS APD DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Dra Models 
and Artists’ Materbin ; 
Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation. A4L3O MANUFACTURERS OF 
Paane’e DRAWING MODELS, 


OH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
There MODELS have been specials & designed for the 


teaching of Form and Dra ary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solide 2 and Tablets 
arranged ones graded series, are made 
= eee gard fer accuracy and beaut; Tor 
at the lowest ble prices. 
been adopted by th cities of the at and 


oe. —— ute indispensable to the correct 
rawing in every stage, and especially 
at bye rh 
Vor catalogue and particulars. address 
THE erent KDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wahash Av3rue Cbicaco - 


witb | earnest, t 





BuFFALO, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 


“The next few years will witness a at 
change in educational ideas. The possibilities 
of seif-culture are to be emphasized, and the 
means of aid and direction increased. After a 
careful examination of “Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopeedia,” 1 am convinced that while it is ex- 
cellently adapted to the needs of professional and 
business = it is eminently useful to the 
horough self-educator. This work, 
with its corps of contributors, offers accurate 
article s on the widest range of subjects. To the 
value of trustworthy information is added the 
ay of Thea” coma associated with great 
commend this Cyclopzdia to 
all, * ly to those who are pursuing 
self-set x... in the great university ot lite.” 
Jonw H. VincENt, 


Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





INDERGARTEN 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


ATERIAL 


7 EAST i4th ST., N.Y. 





TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


pear us to call your attention to our 
Besides being constant purchasers in goonies in the 
Coliins ; Cowperthwait _& Co.; 


by 


U. De Silver & Sons; E ; Ginn & Co.; 


stock also a full line of the publications of all other pote A educational houses. ‘et Peer oa hat F 


able to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


American ey yoy at very ie low 


ial facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 
wo are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. i Buer 4 On; J. C. poate’ Co.; Charles 


rices, 
| my Shewell & Sanborn; John E. 


& C00.; 
ly the most be collection of educational) publications in the ‘country. We are comesquentiy 


& Co.; and ‘carry in 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with retail and net price and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Groadway, NEW YORK. 





ee h gh appreciation that teachers of Secondary Schools have shown our 
publications induces us to ask their at ention to the following list of 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS: 


ANDERSON. KELLOGG. 
A Per Guaumer a aT mil A Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
New Manual of Genera’ a 
In parts: Part I. Ancient Histor REED & KELLOGG. 
Parti... Medigeval and Modern History. Higher Lessons in English. 
A Schvol History of England. A Text-Book on Enalish Literature. 
Eoaglish ( lassic series, sixty-seven Nos. 


A Short Course in nglish History. 
A School History ot France. Shakespeare’s Plays (each play in 1 vol.) 
KEETE chad 


Leighton’s History of Rome. 
An Elementary French Gram 


THOMSON. 
Complete Intellectual Arithmetic. An Analytical and Practical French Reader. 


mmercial Arithmetic (Key now Ready.) A 
New Practical Algebra. New Poa) 
HUTCHISON. LE ROW. 


A Treatise on Physiology and Hygiene. 


A Practical Reader; with exercises in vocal 
culture. 


CLARK. 
Text-Book on Commercial Law. Practical Recitations. 


YOUNG. BERENS. 
The Government Class-Book. A Hand- Sook of Mythology. 


If any changes res in books are contemplated, we shou.d esteem it a favor to correspond with the 
teaches and schoo) officers. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 
771 BROADWAY and 67 & 69 NINTH ST., N.Y. 








The attention of Teachers is invited to the KNENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [ire Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the CHEeaprst, SAFEST AND FAIREST contract of Li f 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRE1 ARY. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


A NLW CATALUGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. | 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Etc. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate V olumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


ENGINEERS, 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 


Double Entry Book-Keeping, 
FOURTH EDITION. 

Used in over 200 schools and colleges. These 40 
lessons will impart more and clearer knowledge 
of the science Of accounts than has heretofore 
been given in 100 lessons. 

Price $1.25. Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. 

GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N. ©. 








sz hament tn Morte 


oh et Ser any 
as 


GENUINE 
» Mass 


Gtue is ma 


Se 


pomen an, A. BAVUAS’D HHUUMIAL WAFERS. 
ex to Preachers and Teachers. agents 








FRE 


Wanted. STUSE MEDICINE CU., Quiney, Lilimois. 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are perhaps impossible— but DITSON & 
CO.’S matchless books are just on the line. 


Emerson's Easy Anthems. era. 


per doz.) are 
n number—quii —give about one ior 
+ Sunday in my year, vv. ont are full of grace and 


beauty. 
Song Harmony. 
jon d “ periect ” “book for diacine Classes, 
ope S best of a long series of books by the 
ume author. 


The Graded Singing Schoo!, 


sensible’ practical 
oak . Ae L. ry eonsible, panctio | teacher, and 
a. A Sn we ith good materia) for suc- 


(60 cts., $6 i doz.) by L. 0. 
Emerson, a new and 


(50 cents, 
$4.50 per 


1, doz.) by L. 

Jehovah's Praise, '®: ‘meron, i 
h a large number of 

Anthems and Tunes for p ~b, Glees, Part- 


Songs, and a multitude of melodious exercises tor 
classes. 


60 di by E 
Temple Chimes, ‘Sctisr*tacner, past pun: 
ja ished, Morey oe aera collection of new Gospel 
ngs, of Hymns and 
Emerson, is & 


Praise in Song ‘tus 
Praise book, full ot un- 
commonly only ood tn "musi und hy penne. rs very “ per- 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOS10N, 


E. Drrso’ 
1228 Chestant St, Pout +a 


SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 
Clear, concise, practical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A A. Knofach of 
New York. Specimen copy pF either book (ne 
Dolar. Send for r prospectus and testimonials. 

UNIVERSITY tami > co. 


¥en cts. i i 0m doz.) by L. 0. 








19 Moray 8r., YORE 





National Dustless Crayon. 


Bole Agents: R. H. VOGDES&00., 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 
| National Crayon Co., 


Cor, Chestnut & 12th Sts. 


WITHOUL GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Philadelphia. 





